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JUSTICES OF THE PEACE or THE BOROUGH 
or MACCLESFIELD, 


_- THIS | 
DISCOURSE UPON STAGE ENTERTAINMENTS, | 


IS MOST KESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED, 
5 Br 
THEIR VERY SINCERE AND AFPECTIONATE 


FRIEND, 
AND HUMBLE SERVANT, x 


The Abe, 


* ONE Play-Houſe ruins more ſouls than ay 
e churches are able to ſave.” 


Bulftrode's Charge to the Grand Fury of Middleſex, 
April 21ſt, 1718. 
ee ee, Quod 


» que pauperibus prodeſt, locupletibus =qus. 


15 — neglefjun pueris ſenibuſque nocebit.” 
Horace. 


Ye cannot So God and Mammon. * 
Jeſus Chriſt. 


She that liveth in pleaſure is dead while ſhe liveth. * 

Deſpiſers of thoſe that are good, heady, high-minded, 
proud; lovers of pleaſures more than lovers of God: 
having a form of godlineſs, but denying the power thereof : 


from — turn away. a 
St. Paul. 


Le APE and adultereſſes, know ye not that the 
friendſhip of the world is enmity with God? Whoſoever 
therefore will be a friend of the World ts the —_ of 


God. 
St. James. 
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HIS Di Diſconſe was orijinily 

delivered in one Sermon in the 
Year 1 780. It has lain by the Author 
ever ſince, without the ſmalleſt View: 10 
Publication. The ſame Event, however, 
which gave Occaſion to the. firſt Compaſi- 
tion of it, having again occurred, he has 
been induced to reviſe, enlarge, and lay it 


Before the Public. Collier, and others 


who have written' upon the Stage, have 


been conſulted, and, whatever he found 
ſuitable to his Purpoſe, he hath elected 
from them. This general Acknowledgment, 
he hopes, will be a ſufficient Apology for 
the 
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Prrſpicuity, rather than Elegancy of Ed 
poſition, have been ſtudied. And if, upon 
the whole; the Diſcourſe is calculated to | 
inform the Ignorant; to deter the Froward : ® 
to reclaim the Wandering ; to eftabliſh the } 
Wavering; and to encourage the ſincere 
: Chriſtian in his Oppoſe tion to. the Spirit q 
of the World, and his Adherence to the | | 
| Goſpel of Chriſt; let God have all the } 
Pra ach 
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Jos xxxii. 17. 

I alſo will ſhew mine opinion. 
A Company of Comedians being in town, and 
meeting with conſiderable encouragement 
from all ranks of people; it may not be foreign to 
the buſineſs of this place, and to the ſanRity of 
this day, to ſpend a little time in conſidering, 
whether the entertainments of the Play-Houſe, 
as they are uſually conducted, can be conſiſtent 
with the nature and deſign of the goſpel of Chriſt : 
and whether any truly pious and religious per- 
ſons can give them the ſanction of their preſence, 
without offending God, their beſt friend, and 
bringing diſhonour upon their Chriſtian profeſſion. 
The perſons. concerned will have no reaſon to 
complain of being injured, in a pecuniary view at 
leaſt, as there is ſome cauſe to believe, that a 
ſpirit of oppoſition will be ſtirred up hereby, and 
they will be favoured with fuller houſes than ordi- 
Wines =” . 


—— 


ww” A Diſcourſe 
nary. * The paſſions of the generality of mankind 
are much more alive than their judgments.” If 
it were poſlible to ſpeak like an angel upon the 
ſubject, and to advance the moſt powerful reaſons 
imaginable againſt a faſhionable and favourite 
entertainment, I well know it would be to very 
little purpoſe, with the great bulk of mankind. 
The language of the multitude always was, and 
always will be, We have loved pleaſures, and 
«© after them we will go, whatever is the con- 
* ſequence : we will gratify the luſts of the fleſh, the 
** luſts of the eye, and the pride of life, in ſpite of all 
that reaſon, and religion can ſay to the con- 
{+ trary.” There is a pleaſure, however, my bre- 
thren, in doing one's duty. And what ſhall be 
ſaid upon the ſubje& of the Play-Houſe, may poſ- 
ſibly inform the judgments of ſome; ſatisfy the 
doubts of others; confirm thoſe that are wavering, 
and in danger of being carried away with the mul- 
titude; and put them upon thinking and acting 
for themſelves. I alſo will ſhew mine opinion; for 
I am full of matter; the ſpirit within me conſtraineth: 
me. I will ſpeak that I may be refreſhed : I will open ny 
lips and anſwer. Let me not, I pray you, accept any 
man s perſon, neither let me give flattering titles unto man. 
For I know not to give flattering titles: in Jo doing my] 
Maker would ſoon take me away. Job xxxii. 17—22. 
If we, in the firſt placeyexamine the hiſtory of 
the-- Stage, we ſhall find it to be undoubtedly. 
of Pagan original, and invented for the honour 
and worſhip of demons. The entertainments of 
it are . uſually divided into two kinds, one of 
| which 


was 
= 


phocles, and Euripides aroſe, and improved and 
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which is called Tragedy, and the other Comedy. 
A Tragedy is a dramatic poem, repreſenting 
+ ſome ſignal action performed by illuſtrious per- 
«+ ſons, and which has generally a fatal iſſue or 
«+ end.” —“ Comedy is a dramatic piece, repre- 


+: ſenting ſome agreeable and diverting tranſaction: - 


© or an allegorical repreſentation of ſomething in 
« private life, for the amuſement and inſtruction 
of the audience.” The firſt riſe of Tragedy i is 
ſaid to have been the following: . 
Icarius, the ſon of Ebalus, king of Attica in 
Greece, about 1300 years before the coming of our 
Saviour, having taken an he-goat that had ravaged 
his vineyard, ſacrificed it to Bacchus, the god of 
wine. During that ceremony, the people danced 
about the altar, ſinging the praiſes of the drunken 
god. This practice was afterwards obſerved every 
year, and called Trigody, a vintage ſong, and 
afterwards Tragody, which we pronounce Tra- 
gedy, from the Greek words Tpxy@» a goat, and 
n a ſong : ſo that the original of Tragedy is no 
other than a goat-ſong; or. a ſong in praiſe of 
Bacchus when a goat was annually n in 
honour of that filthy god. | | 
Comedy comes from the Greek words _ 
a village, and Qu a ſong ; ſo that it was originally 
a kind of village ſong or entertainment, practiſed 
yearly by the country people of Greece in honour 
of their gods, 
Some ages afterwards, when learning bad begun | 
to diffuſe itſelf more generally, Aſchylus, So- 
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refined the ſtage, and brought that kind of enter- 
tainment to a ſtate of very conſiderable perfection. 


From the Greeks the Romans received dramatic 


compoſitions, and, in the early periods: of their 


commonwealth made them a part of their de- 


votion. An Actor was a kind of prieſt, the Play- 
Houſe'a temple ; and to frequent the Stage was, 
on ſome occaſions, a ſort of worſhip paid to their 
gods, and the fouls of departed heroes. 

Horace indeed aſcribes the invention of Tragedy 
to Theſpis, a Grecian. Before his time Tragedy 
was only an entertainment of muſicians and dan- 
cers ; but he introduced Actors who recited a part 
between every two ſongs, with their faces daubed 
with dregs of wine, or painted with ceruſe and ver- 
milion, in imitation of the Satyrs, who are 1 
ſented with a ruddy viſage. 


* Ignotum tragicæ genus inveniſſe Camenæ 

0 Dada, et plauſtris vexiſſe poemata Theſpis 

« Qui canerent agerentque, peruncti fœcibus ora.“ 
Theſpis, inventor of the tragic art, 

Carried his vagrant players in a cart: 

High o'er the crowd the mimic tribe appear ' d, 

And play'd and ſung, with lees of wine beſmear' d. 


Such were the rude beginnings of dramatic 
poetry and ſtage entertainments ! | | 
Since thoſe times many changes and i improve- 
ments have taken place; but yet, upon the whole, 
they have always been looked upon, by the re- 
ligious part of mankind, as prejudicial to the beſt 
intereſts of ſociety, and totally inconſiſtent with 
the ſpirit and' genius of the goſpel. Yet it muſt 
| be 
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de confeſſed, that both among the Greeks and 
Romans, there were ſeveral perſons of learning, 


who rendered themſelves famous by their dra- 


matic compoſitions, Among the former were 
Theſpis, Menander, Euripides, Ariſtophanes, 
Aſchylus, Sophocles, and others: among the 
latter Plautus, Terence, Seneca, and ſeveral more, 
Many Chriſtian poets, ſtruck with the beauties of 
theſe fine originals, have endeavoured to tread in 
the ſame ſteps, and have thought it their higheſt 
| honour to rival the excellence of theſe Pagan 
models. Among the French they have Corneille, 


Racine, Moliere, and Voltaire, who are moſt in 


eſtimation. We have Shakeſpeare, Johnſon, Dry- 
den, Row, and many- others that are excellent in 
their way. But then, though we muſt allow, that 
the Plays of ſeveral of theſe authors, and more 
eſpecially: thoſe of Shakeſpeare, abound with much 
ſterling wit and good ſenſe: though they contain 
ſome fine moral ſentiments, yet, upon the whole, 
they abound with ſo many thoughts and expreſ- 
ſions of a different kind, that the repreſentation of 
them debauches and corrupts the minds of men, 
looſens the reins of virtue, gives a licentious 
and diſſipated turn to the inclinations of thoſe 
who moſt frequently attend them, and is utterly 
inconſiſtent with the beſt intereſts of civil ſociety, 
and with the genuine dictates of our pure and 


holy religion. I will not ſay but there may 


be ſome few Plays that are chaſte and moral 
throughout ; but then the number is exceedingly 
ſmall, and they are ſeldom brought upon the 

B 3 ſtage. 
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ſtage. The taſte of the times indeed is ſuch, that 
if only thoſe plays were repreſented, which are 


really good, pure, and moral throughout, the 


Play-Houſe would ſoon be forſaken, and the Actors 
compelled to earn their bread in ſome more 
honourable way. They are obliged, therefore, to 
bring forward ſuch dramatic pieces as contain 
ſomething droll, quere, ridiculous, foft, laughable. 
They muſt exhibit ſuch Plays as abound with 
love-tales, and extravagant amours, and gallant 
adventures, ſuch as the world never faw, in order 
to draw company and ſupport themſelves in that 
unworthy calling. Kick off vice from the Stage, 
and let nothing be repreſented there but- virtue 
and goodneſs, or what has a tendency to make 


men virtuous and good, and we ſhall ſpeedily fee 


an end of the Play-Houſe. 

But without enlarging more fully upon the 
original, nature and tendency of the Stage, give 
me leave to lay before you, my brethen, the ſen- 
timents of ſome of the greateſt, wiſeſt, beſt, and 
moft religious part of mankind, both Heathens 
and Chriſtians ; both Ancients and Moderns : and 


from hence we ſhall eaſily difcover, that the Play- . 


Houſe has been looked upon as a N nuiſance 
in all ages. 


1. Pacans. 


We will begin our teſtimonies with the Pagans, 
the moſt learned 'and excellent of whom abomi- 
nated Play-Houſes as ſo many ſeminaries of vice 
and ben her. 


3 Socrates, 
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1. Socrates, who was pronounced by the Oracle, 
the wiſeſt of men, looked upon Plays, not only as 
lying, unprofitable diverſions, but unbecoming 
and pernicious paſtimes. See his Life. 

2. Plato tells us, that Plays raiſe the paſſions, 
and pervert the uſe of them, and by conſequence 


are dangerous to morality. For this reaſon he 


baniſhes theſe. diverſions his Commonwealth, 
See the 10 book of his Republic. 
3. Xenophon, who was both a man of letters 


and a great general, commends the Perſians for 


the difcipline of their education. They will 
not,“ ſays he, fo much as ſuffer their youth | 
to hear any _—_ that is amorous or tawdry.” 
See his Cyropedia . 
4. Solon, one of the ſeven wiſe men of Greece, 
condemned plays as evils not to be ſuffered in 
a city. | See his Life. 
5. Ifocrates, the famous Greek orator, exclaims 
againſt all. Actors and Players as ſcurrilous ny 
miſchievous, and intolerable plagues to a city. 
See his Orat. ad Nic. 4 Pani 
6. Plutarch, in his Morals, condemns Plays as 
laſcivious vanities, and contagious evils. . 
7. Cicero, the celebrated Roman orator, de- 
clares againſt Plays and licentious poems as the 
plague of ſociety ; and in particular againſt 'Co- 
medies, that ſubſiſted only by lewdnefs. He 
complains alſo of Tragedy, how, in many in- 
ſtances, it baffled the force of virtue. 
See Tuſ. Nueſt. and De Leg. 


8. Livy, 
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8. Livy, the hiſtorian, who lived in the time of 


our Saviour, ſays, that Plays were brought in upon 


the ſcore of religion to appeaſe the gods in time of 
a plague ; but the remedy proved worle than the 
diſeaſe, and the atonement more infectious than 


the plague; for the Plays did more hurt to the 


mind than the peſtilence to the body. 


See his Hiſtory. 
9. Valerius Maximus, who lived about the 


ſame time with Livy, having deſcribed the riſe, 


progreſs, and decorations of the theatre, tells 


us how fatal the performances of it were to re- 
ligion ; and how the Romans, as they grew rich, 
added pomp and magnificence to the Plays, the 
toleration of which he looked upon as a blemiſh to 
the Roman ſtate. SGee his Hiſtory, 

10. Seneca, who lived ſoon after our Saviour's 
crucifixion, complains how the Roman youth'were 


generally corrupted by the conntenance which 


Nero gave to the Stage, and to all thoſe acts that 
indulged the ſenſitive part. He tells us farther; 
that in Stage-Plays vice gets an eaſy paſſage to the 
heart, and that the Play-Houſe is the high road 
to the Brothel-Houſe ; he adviſes Lucilius to avoid 
all Plays, and laments the frequent concourſe” of 


the Roman youth to them. See his Epiſtles. 


11. Tacitus, the hiſtorian, complains much how | 
the Roman virtue and diſcipline had been corrupted 
by the Stage, and inveighs againſt Nero for intro- 
ducing all kinds of vice by Stage-plays. See his Annals. 


13. Pro- 
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13. Propertius, a very looſe and obſcene poet, 
cries out againſt the Theatres as the inſtruments of 
his ruin. Oh nimis exitio nata Theatra meo!“ 

| See his Works. 

14. C. Plinius Secundus, ſtiles Stage-Plays ef- 
feminate arts, altogether unbecoming men, and 
intolerable miſchiefs. Paneg. Trajan. 

15. Ovid, that wanton poet, informs Auguſtus, 
that Play-Houſes are the nurſeries of all wicked- 
neſs, the congreſs of Adulteries, and therefore ad- 
viſes him to demoliſh them: 


« Ut tamen hoc fateor, ludi quoque  ſemina eben 
— Nequitiæ: tolli tota Theatra jube. 


1 Peccandi cauſam quam multis ſpe dederunt 
—  Tollatur lircus.“ 


Dx mum, I. 2. 


In his poem De Arte Amandi, he tells his leche- 
rous aſſociates, that the Play-Houſes were the beſt 
fairs for unchaſte bargains, the moſt commodious 
haunts for amorous fellows, and the only places for 


er panders and whores: 

he s Sed tu præcipue curvis venare Theatris 

ad « Heæc loca ſunt votis fertiliora tuis 

id „Illic invenies quid ames— | | 

p Notat fibi quiſquam puellam, 

No —— * Ruit ad celebres eultiſſima femina ludos ; 

es. «© Copia judicium ſzpe morata meum eſt, 

DW «« SpeRatum veniunt, veniunt ſpectentur ut ipſe: | 

ed Ille locus caſti damna pudoris habet.”— Tr, 

ro- He afterwards adds, that it was impoſſible for 

ds. parents, or huſbands, to keep their children and 
wives chaſte, while ſo many Play-Houſes were ſuf- 

(Os fered in the city: 


Quid 


18 A Difcaurſe- 
_ Quid faciet cuſtos cum {int tot in urbe Theatra? . . 
In another place he adviſes all thoſe who would 
live chaſtely, to withdraw from the Play-Houſe, 
and to throw away all Play-Books, amorous poems, 
eſpecially Tibullus and Callimachus, 5425 and hip 
own wanton verſes: 


61 At tanti tibi ſit non indulgere Theatris 
% Dum bene de vacuo pectore cedat amor. 
„Enervant animos citharæ, cantuſque, lyraque, 
Et vox, et numerus brachia mota ſuis. 

4 Illic affidue ficti ſaltantur amantes, | * 
66 Quid caveas, actor, quid juvet, arte docet. 

—— “ Teneros ne tangas poetas—Callimachum fugito— 
Carmina quis potuit tutò legiſſe Tibulli?” | | 

De Remev. An, l. 2. 


a6. Marcus Antoninus, the Emperor of Rome, | 


in his Commentaries, informs us, that he had to 
thank his great grand-father for not running the 
riſk of a public education, and for providing him 
maſters at home, from whom he learnt not ta 
overvalue the diverſions of the Theatre. 
Many more Heathen teſtimonies might be pro- 


duced, if it were neceſſary ; ; but theſe are ſufficient 


to ſhew in what repute virtue was held among ſome 
- them, and how they abhorred the Stage as an 
emy to all good. And ſhall we, my'brethren, 
= . ourſelves Chriſtians, and who pretend to 
be the lovers, and followers, and imitators. of the 
pure, and holy, and meek, and lowly, and marti- 
fied Jeſus, countenance theſe Theatrical entertain- 
ments, which even the wiſer Heathens cenſured as 


the plague of ſocieties, and the ruin of common 


morality? 
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morality? We ought to be aſhamed of ourſelves. 
There are many of us that can find a ſhilling or 
two to go to the Play, who can very ſeldom find an 
inclination to give the ſame pittance to relieve the 
wants of a poor diſtreſſed fellow- creature: or if we 
are now and then conſtrained to give a trifle, it 
comes from us like our heart's blood. Many a 
poor young man and woman labours hard to ſave 


ſixpence to go to the Play with, to have their 


fancies pleaſed and their paſſions thrown into 
tumult, who never gave ſixpence to a miſerable 
object in the whole courſe of their lives, and who 
are in debt at the ſame time in half the ſhops in the 
town. Yea, inſtances might be produced. of perſons, 
who go and buy bread upon credit, and fell it 
again at an inferior price, to enable them to pur- 
chaſe a ticket for the play, that they may have the 
bleſſed privilege of hearing a parcel ofmock-heroes 
and romantic lovers diſcourſing one with another! 
Surely miniſters and magiſtrates ought to uſe all the 
power and influence they are poſſeſſed of, eſpecially 
in country trading towns, to prevent ſuch miſchiefs. 
But alas! it may be faid of us with too much pro- 
priety as of the Jewiſh polity : T ke whole head is fick, 
and the whole heart faint. From the ole of the foot 
even unto the head, there ts no ſoundneſs init; but wounds, 
and bruiſes, and putrifying ſores. | 
Permit, me ſtill further to require your attention 
while I lay before you the opinions of the holy Fathers 
in the firſt and pureſt ages of the Chriſtian church. 
They looked upon the Stage, not only as a ſcene of 
folly, but . and therefore the Chriſtians in 
thoſe 
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20 fm Diſcourſl 
thoſe days durſt not attend the public She s that were 


and diverſion of the people. This is ſo notorious 
that the Heathens objected it as a great crime againſt 
the Chriſtians that they would not attend them. This 


appears from Minutius Felix, a famous Roman 


lawyer, who flouriſhed about two'hundred years 
after Chriſt, and with whoſe teſtimony I e 


II. Cnnisrian Far nz. 
| „The Romans,” ſays Czcilius, the Henan, ; 
in Minutius ** govern and enjoy the world, while 
vou Chriſtians are careful and-mopiſh, abſtain- 
ing even from lawful pleaſures; you viſit not 
* Shews, nor are preſent at the Pomps : you 
«© abhor the holy Games—a —— ghaſtly 


people ye are. 


True,“ ſays, Odtavius, we Chriſtians: re· 
** frain from the Play-Houſe, becauſe of its in- 
** tolerable corruptions. We cannot be preſent 
at the Plays, without great fin and ſhame.” — | 

2. Theophilus, biſhop of Antioch, who flou- 
riſned about the year 170, in his book to Autolicus 


has theſe words :—** It is not lawful for us to be 


++ preſent at the prizes of your gladiators, leſt by 
this means we {ſhould be acceſſaries to the mur- 
ders there committed. Neither dare we preſume 
upon the liberty of your other Shews, leſt our 
ſenſes ſhould be tinctured and diſobliged with 
++ indecency and profaneneſs. The tragical dif- 
** trations of Tereus and Thyeſtes are nonſenſe 


" tous, We are for ſeeing no repreſentations of 
| | lewdnels. 


** 
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« lewdneſs. —God forbid that Chriſtians, who are 
remarkable for modeſty and reſervedneſs; who 
are obliged to diſcipline, and trained up in 


virtue, God forbid, I fay, that we ſhould diſ- 


+ honour our thoughts, much leſs our practice, 
„with ſuch wickedneſs as this!” | 
3. Tertullian, who flouriſhed in the fame cen- 
tury, is copious upon this ſubjet.—** We Chriſ- 
e tians have nothing to do with the frenzies of the 
© Race-Ground,. the lewdneſs of the Flay-Houſe, 

or the barbarities of the Bear-Garden.”— 

*+« Some people's faith is either too full of ſeru- 
+ ples or too barren of ſenſe. Nothing will ſerve 
to ſettle them but a plain text of Scripture. 
„They hover in uncertainty, becauſe it is not 
« ſaid as expreſſly, Thou ſhalt not go to the Play- _ 
% Houſe, as it is, Thou ſhalt not kill. But this 
looks more like fencing than argument. For 
ve have the meaning of the prohibition though 
not the ſound in the firſt pſalm: Bleſſed is the 
man that walks not in the council of the ungodly, nor 
i flands in the way of Sinners, nor ſits in the ſeat 4 


tie ſcornful.” 


Since human prudence has thought fit to de- 
grade the Stage, notwithſtanding the diverting- 
** neſs of it: ſince pleaſure cannot make them an 
e intereſt here, nor ſhelter them from cenſure : 
how will they be able to ſtand the ſhock of di- 
vine juſtice; and what reckoning have they rea- 
** ſon to expect hereafter ?” 

All things conſidered, it is no wonder ſuch 
people ſhould fall under poſſeſſion, God knows 


we 
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* we have had a fad example of this already. A 
certain woman went to the Play-Houſe, and 
brought the devil home with her. And when 
the unclean ſpirit was preſſed in the exorciſm, 
and aſked how he durſt attack a Chriſtian; I 
% have done nothing, ſays he, but what I can juſ- 
tify: for I ſeized her upon my own ground. 
Indeed, how many inſtances have we of others 
** whohaveapoſtatized from God by this correſpon- 
** dence with the devil? What communion has light 
* with darkneſs? No man can ſerve two maſters, nor 
++ have life and death in him at the ſame time“ 
Will you not then avoid this ſeat of infection? 
„The very air ſuffers by their impurities, and 
they almoſt pronounce the plague. What tho 
the performance may be in ſome meaſure pretty 
and entertaining? What though innocence, yea, 
and virtue too, ſhines through ſome part of it? 
It is not the cuſtom to prepare poiſon unpala- 
table, nor make up ratſbane with rhubarb and 
ſena. No. To have the miſchief ſpeed they 
* muſt oblige the ſenſe, and make the doſe plea- 
+ ſant. Thus the devil throws in a cordial drop 
to make the draught go down; and ſteals ſome 
few ingredients from the diſpenſatory of heaven. 
In ſhort, look upon all the engaging ſentences 
of the Stage; their flights of fortitude and phi- 
loſophy, the loſtineſs of their ſtyle, the muſic 
of their cadence, and the fineneſs of the con- 
duct: look upon it, I ſay, as honey dropping 
from the bowels of a toad, or the bag of a ſpi- 
40 der: * 
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« der: let your health over-rule your pleaſure, 
« and don't die of a little liquoriſhneſs. 
« In earneſt, Chriſtian, our time for entertain- 
ment is not yet: you are too craving and ill- 
managed if you are ſo violent for delight; and 
let me tell you, no wiſer, than you ſhould be, 
jf you count ſuch things ſatisfactions. Some 
+ philoſophers placed 5 happinels in bare tran- 
« quillity. Eaſineſs of thought, and abſence of 
„ pain, was all they aimed at. But this it 
+ ſeems will not ſatisfy thee. Thou heſt ſighing 
« and hankering after the Play-Houſe. Prithee 
+ recolle& thyſelf. Thou knoweſt death ought to 
+ be our pleaſure; and therefore I hope life may 
+ be a little without it. Are not our deſires the 
+ ſame with the apoſtle's, to be diſſolved and to be 
** with Chriſt. Let us act up to our pretenſions, 
and let pleaſure be true to inclination,” 
But if you cannot wait for delight; if you 


© muſt be put into preſent poſſeſſion, we will caſt 


the cauſe upon that iſſue. Now were you not 
* unreaſonable, you would perceive. the liberali- 
ties of Providence, and find yourſelf almoſt in 
the midſt of ſatisfaction. For what can be more 
+ tranſporting than the friendſhip of heaven, and 
the diſcovery of truth; than the ſenſe of our 

'* miſtakes, and the pardon of our fins? * What 

greater pleaſure can there be than to ſcorn being 
** pleaſed? to contemn the world? and to be a 
** ſlave to nothing? It is a mighty ſatisfaction 1 
1 ale. it to have a clear conſcience; to make life 

no burden, nor death any terror! to trample 
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upon the Pagan deities; to batter principalities 
„and powers, and force the devils to reſign! 
Theſe are the delights, theſe are the noble en- 
« tertainments of Chriſtians : and beſides the ad- 
vantage of the quality, they are always at hand, 
and coſt us nothing. Mors, paſſim. 
Clemens Alexandrinus, who lived about the year 
200, affirms, that the Circus and Theatre may-not 
improperly be called the Chair of Peſtilence.” — 
Away then with theſe lewd, ungodly diverſions, 
and which are but impertinence at the beſt. 
* What part of impudence either in words or 
practice is omitted by the Stage? Don't the 
© buffoons take almoſt all manner of liberties, and 
e plunge through thick and thin to make a jeſt? 
Now thoſe who are affected with a vicious ſatis- 
*+« faction, will be haunted with the idea and ſpread 
* the infection. But if a man is not entertained, 
to what purpoſe ſhould he go thither? Why 
** ſhould he be fond where he finds nothing, and 
court that which ſleeps upon the ſenſe? If it is 
„ ſaid theſe diverſions are taken only to unbend 
the mind and refreſh nature a little. To this 1 
„ anſwer, that the ſpaces between buſineſs ſhould 
not be filled up with ſuch rubbiſh. A wiſe man 
has a guard upon his recreations, and always 
++ prefers the profitable to the pleaſant.” 
De Pædag. Lib. g. 
5. St. Cyprian, who lived in the third century, 
has ſpoken at large upon the Stage, and after hay- 
ing deſcribed the diverſions of the * he 
expoſtulates in this manner: 4 
40 What 
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% What buſineſs has a Chriſtian at ſuch places 
« as theſe? a Chriſtian who has not the liberty ſo 
« much as to think of an ill thing? Why does he 
« entertain himſelf with lewd repreſentations ? 
« Has he a mind to diſcharge his modeſty that he 
« may fin afterwards with the more boldneſs? 
« Yes: this is the conſequence. By uſing to ſee. 
« theſe things; he will learn to do them. Why 
« need I mention the levities and impertinence in 
Comedies, or the ranting diſtractions of Trage- 
« dy ?—The folly of them is egregious and un- 
becoming the gravity of Believers.” — 
As I have often ſaid, theſe foppiſh, theſe per- 
« nicious diverſions, muſt be avoided. We muſt 
++ ſet a guard upon our ſenſes, and keep the centi- 
nel always upon duty. To make vice familiar 
to the ear is the way to recommend it. And 
e fince the mind of man has a natural bent to ex- 
travagance; how is it likely to hold out under 
example and invitation? If you puſh that 
+ which totters already, whither will it tumble? 
« In earneſt; we muſt draw off our inclinations 
from theſe vanities. A Chriſtian has much bet- 
ter ſights than theſe to look at. He has ſolid 
ſatisfactions in his power, which will pleaſe and 
improve him at the ſame time.“ 
Would a Chriſtian be agreeably refreſhed? 
Let him read the Scriptures, Here the entertain- 
ment will ſuit his character, and be big enough 
for his quality.-Beloved, how noble, how mov- 
ing, how profitable a pleaſure is it to be thus 
C employed ? 
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26 | A ond 
employed? To have our expectations always in 
e proſpect, and to be intent on the glories of | 
„heaven?“ Mors, paſſin. | 
6. Lactantius's teſtimony, who lived in the ſame | 
century, {hall come next. This eloquent authot ; 
in his Divine Inſtitutions, which he dedicates u 
Conſtantine the Great, cautions the Chriſtians . 
againſt the Play-Houſe, from the diſorder and dan. 
ger of thoſe places. For, as he obſerves, 8 
++ The debauching of virgins, and the amours di. 


46 ſtrumpets are the ſubject of Comedy. And hen 


the rule is, the more rhetoric the more miſchief.” .. 
At laſt he concludes with this advice: ® 
Let us avoid therefore theſe diverſions, lef S 
© ſomewhat of the malignity ſhould ſeize us. La 
us avoid theſe pleaſures, not only that vice may 6 
© not make an impreſſion on our minds, whid .. 
% diſturbs the peace and tranquillity of our heart 
© but that we may not ſuffer ourſelves, in com. 
pliance with the cuſtom of the world, to h. 
< tranſported by the attractions of pleaſure, hid .. 
e take us off from God, and from the good work | 
* which we ought to do.” — « , 
{© Fine verſes and agreeable diſcourſes gain the , 
% "mind and carry it whither they will: therefor 
6 he who ſeeks truth and would not deceive him 
<< ſelf, ought to reject theſe pernicious pleaſures to 


« which the ſoul abandons itſelf, as the body UH 
delicious food, however deſtructive to it. We 7 


muſt prefer real things to appearances, the uſe in h 
ful to the agreeable, and eternal things to tho wor 


* which paſs away. Take no pleaſure in looking 
6% Ol. 
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on any other actions but what are juſt and pious, 
\ or in hearing any thing but what nourithes the 
% ſoul and may render you better. Take care not 
to make an ill ufe of that fenſe which was given 
« us to hearken to the inſtructions of God. If then 
« you delight in verfes and ſongs, let your plea- 
« ſure be to ſing, or hear others ſing, the praiſes 
« of God. True pleaſure is that which is accom- 
« panied with virtue, a pleaſure that is not tran- 
+ ſitory and periſhable, as thofe others are, which 
are ſought by ſuch perſons who, like the beaſts, 
„follow the inclinations of the body; but it ig. 
i perpetual and always ſatisfactory. He who paſſes 
+ this bound, and ſeeks pleaſure merely for its 
« own fake, procures death to himſelf. For as 
« virtue leads to eternal life, fo does pleafure lead 
to death: for he that fixes himſelf to temporal 
* things muſt loſe the eternal: he that places his 
affection on earthly things, ean have no part in 
« the delights of heavenly. As it is by virtue, by 
labour and ſufferings, that God calls us to life: 
„ fo by pleaſure the devil leads us to death: as 
real happinefs is acquired by ſeeming evils, fo 
real miſery is procured by apparent good. Let 
us then ſhun pleafures, as ſnares and nets, leſt 
by engaging ourſelves in ſoftneſs and luxury, 
and becoming ſlaves to the body, we fall with it 

under the power of death.“ 

7. St. Cyril, who lived in the fourth century, 


in his Catechiſin for the newly baptized, has theſe 


words: 


C 2 &« You 
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% You have ſaid at your baptiſm, I renounce 
© thee, O Satan; I renounce all thy works and 
„ all thy pomps. The pomps of the devil are the 
% diverſions of the theatre, and all other the like 
« vanities; from which holy David begs of God 
© to be delivered: Turn away mine eyes, ſays he, 


«* that they behold not vanity. Do not then ſuffer 


* 


vourſelf to be led away by a fondneſs for the 
* entertainments of the Stage, to behold there the 
1 extravagancies of Plays full of wantonneſs and 
£ impurity.” 

8. St. Ambroſe, biſhop of Milan, in the ſame 
century, in his treatiſe on the Tranſitorineſs of the 
World, tells us, that the Circus is but vanity; 
« the Horſe-Races are vanity, being of no uſe to 
© falvation: the Theatre and all other ks are 
nothing elſe but vanity." 

9. St. Chryſoſtom. who lived about the ſame 
period, is very copious upon this ſubject. A fey 
lines may be ſufficient to ſhew his opinion. 
Moſt people, ſays this eloquent writer, ** fancy 
e the unlawfulneſs of going to Plays is not clear. 
But by their favour, a world of diſorders are the 
* conſequences of ſuch a liberty. For frequenting 
the Play-Houſe has brought whoring and ribaldry 
into vogue, and finiſhed all the parts of de- 
„ bauchery,”— 

© You'll fay, I can give you many inſtances 
«© where the Play-Houſe has done no harm. 
*« Don't miſtake. Throwing away of time, and 
57 ſetting an ill example, has a great deal of harm 


«+ init; and thus far you are guilty, at the beſt. 
2 For 
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For granting your own virtue impenetrable and 
« out of reach, granting the protection of your 
«+ temper has brought you off unhurt, are all peo- 
« ple thus fortified? By no means. Many a weak 
brother has ventured after you, and mifcarried 
upon your precedent ; and ſince you make others 
thus faulty, how can you be innocent yourſelf ? ? 
All the people undone there will lay their ruin 
at your door. The company are all acceſſary to 
++ the miſchief of the place. For were there no 
audience we ſhould have no acting. And there- 
fore thoſe who join in the crime will never be 
«* parted in the puniſhment, Granting your mo- 
* deſty has ſecured you, which, by the way, we 
++ believe nothing of; yet, ſince many have been 
debauched by the Play-Houſe, you muſt expect a 
+ ſevere reckoning for giving them encouragement. 
Though after all, as virtuous as you are, I doubt 
not, you would have been much better, had you 


* kept away.“ 


In fine, let us not diſpute to no purpoſe : the 
practice will not bear a defence. Where the 
** cauſe is naught, it is in vain to rack our reaſon, 
and ſtrain for pretences. The beſt excuſe for 
* what is paſt, is to ſtand clear from the danger, 
and do fo no more.“ Works, paſſim. 

10. St. Jerome, in the ſame age, cautions ** the 


ladies againſt having any thing to do with the 


** Play-Houſe, againſt lewd ſongs, and ill conver- 
'* ſation; becauſe they ſet ill humours at work, 
** careſs the fancy, and make pleaſure a convey- 


Lance for deſtruction.“—He tells us, in another 


C3 place. 
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place, We muſt decline the Theatres, and all 
other dangerous diverſions, which ſtain the inno- 
+ cence of the ſoul, and flip into the will through 
the ſenſes.” _ 

11. St. Auguſtine, of the fifth century, is large 
upon the ſame entertainments, A few words from 
him ſhall ſuffice : | 

„ The generality. ſuppoſe the world goes won- 
++ derfully well when people make a figure: when 
* a man is a prince in his fortune, but a beggar in 
+ his virtue: has a great many fine things about 
* him, but not ſo much as one good quality to de- 
+ ſerve them; when the Play-Houſes go up, and 
© religion goes down: when prodigality is ad- 
% mired, and charity laughed at: when the 
£6 Players can revel with the rich man's purſe, and 
the poor have ſcarce enough to keep lifeand ſoul 
de together.” —+* When God ſuffers theſe things to 
e flouriſh we may be ſure he is moſt angry. Pre- 
© ſent impunity is the deepeſt revenge. But 
<« when he cuts off the ſupplies of luxury, and dif- 
© ables the powers of extravagance, then, as one 


| “% may fay, he is mercifully ſevere.” 


Fifth Epiftle to Marcellinus, paſſim. 
12. St. Iſidore, of the ſame century, tells us, 
that ** the chief ſtudy of Players is to corrupt the 
people and not to render them better; for it 
eis by the debauchery of their auditors they have 
* their gain; ſo that if the people were reformed, 
the Players trade would immediately be ruined.” 
—* He who is extremely fond of the diverſions of 


© the Theatre will not have leſs inclination for 
1 vicious 
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« yicious love: avoid then that firſt diſorder, that 
you may not fall into the other; for it is eaſier 
« to deſtroy vice before it has taken root, than to 
« pluck it up after it is deeply rooted, which is 
very difficult, and ſome think it even impoſlible.” 
Epiſtles, paſſm. 
13. Photius, patriarch of Conſtantinople, in the 
eleventh century, has this injunction: 
++ If a biſhop or clergyman be preſent at the 
« diverſions of the Theatre, let them be ſuſpended 
from the function of their miniſtry, and be ſhut 
up in a monaſtery during three years: but if they 
give marks of a fincere repentance, the prelates 
may abridge that time.” See his Nomocanon. 


III. Covncics. 


When the biſhops of the church met in council, 
during ſeveral of the firſt centuries, they took into 
conſideration the evils of the Stage, and provided 
againſt them accordingly. | 

1. The council of Laodicea, at which were pre- 
ſent moſt of the biſhops of Aſia, was held about the 
year 364. It forbids clergymen to be preſent at 
Plays and Theatrical ſhews. _ 

2. By the third council of Carthage, A. D. 401. 
no laymen, or clergymen's ſons are to be Actors or 
ſpectators of public Shews, becauſe it is unworthy 
of Chriſtians to be preſent, : 

3. The fourth . of Carthage, in which 
were preſent about 220 biſhops, commands young 
converts to abſtain from Stage-Plays, and excom- 
municates thoſe that reſort to them. | 

| 4. The 
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The firſt council of Arles, held about the year 
400, ordains, that thoſe Chriſtians who ated upon 
the Theatre, ſhould be excommunicated while they 
followed thoſe employments. 

5. By the African code it appears, that Stage- 
Players were ranked among apoſtates. 

6. The Women Actors were counted ſo ſcanda- 
lous, that whoever married any of them, made 
himſelf incapable of being a dyn by the apoſ- 
tolical canons. 

7. The ſecond Nicene council, where there were 
preſent between 3 and 400 biſhops, A. D. 785. 
condemns Stage-Plays, and all Theatrical ſports. 

8. The Synodus Turconenſis, about the year 
813. determines that all Chriſtians ſhould avoid 


Stage-Plays. 


9. The council of Paris, A. P. 829. ſays, «Tt 
„better becomes holy men to mourn than to 
© laugh at the ſcurrilities, fooliſh ſpeeches, and 
«© obſcene jeſts of Stage-Players.” 

10. The Lateran council, A. P. 1215. conſiſt- 
ing of 2 patriarchs, 70 archbiſhops, 400 biſhops, 
800 abbots and priors, condemns Tumblers, Jeſters, 
and Stage-Players. | 

11. Synodus Lingonenſis, A. D. 1404. forbids 


Plays under pain of excommunication and 150 


feiture of ten pounds. 
12. I ſhall conclude this article with the national 


proteſtant ſynod at Rochel, A. D. 1571. which 


ſays, ** It ſhall not be lawful for any Chriſtians to 
act, or be preſent at any Comedies, Tragedies, 
Plays, Interludes, or any other ſuch ſports— 

| % con- 


— 
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* conſidering that they have always been oppoſed, 
condemned, and ſuppreſſed in and by the church, 
« as bringing along with them the corruption of 
„ good manners. 

From all theſe quotations, it fully appears, that 
the profeſſion of Stage-Players has always been 
counted unlawful and ſcandalous, by the Chriſtian 
church, in its beſt and pureſt days, and that no one 
could attend thoſe faſhionable diverſions, but upon 
pain of excommunicacion, We have got the 
happy art, in theſe days of politeneſs and refine- 
ment, of ſerving God and Mammon : but it was 
not ſo then. We can come to church, and pray to 
God to bleſs us, and make us pure, and clean, and 
chaſte, and holy; and then we can go to the Play- 
Houſe, and ſpend our time, and pay our money to 
have our imaginations corrupted, our paſſions 
ſtrengthened, our luſts excited, our underſtandings 
darkened, our minds polluted, and our whole ſouls 
thrown into diſorder. And then we go to church 
again and pray: 

« Almighty God, unto whom all bed be open, 
© all defires known, and from whom no ſecrets are 
hid; cleanſe the thoughts of our hearts by the 
+ inſpiration of the Holy Spirit, that we may per- 
* feftly love thee, and worthily magnify thy holy 
name, through Chriſt our Lord,” — | 

O God, make clean our hearts within us: and 
take not thy Holy Spirit from us.“ * 

We go to the Sacrament, at leaſt ſome of us, and 
profeſs to ** eat the fleſh of Chriſt and to drink his 
blood; to o dwell in Can and Chriſt in us, to 

©« he 
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+ be one with Chriſt and Chriſt with us: 

feſs *©* earneſtly to repent, and to be oY ſorry 
for our miſdoings; ; that the remembrance of 
them is grievous unto us; that the burden of 
them is intolerable;” and then as ſoon as ever 
our conſciences will permit us, we go to the Play- 
Houſe again, and pay our money to hear the abſurd 
converſation of frantic lovers, or the ridiculous non- 
ſenſe of low- lived farce! 

O rare Chriſtians! this is fine ſport for the devil! 
You dream you are mighty good ſort of people, 
and in the high road to heaven; and pity and de- 
ſpiſe thoſe poor melanchaly creatures, who cannot 
conſcientiouſly go the lenghths that you do, in 
worldly pleaſure and diſſipation. But O remem- 
ber, that the Play of life will ſoon be overz and a 
dying pillow will give you different views. Then 


you will find to your ſorrow, that no man can ſerve. 


two maſters; and, that a whole life ſpent in the ſer- 
vice of God, and in the practice of true religion, is 
nat too much to inſpire us with fortitude and mag- 
nanimity at that trying hour. How ſhould any of 
us like ta launch out into eternity from the Play- 


Houſe? and to be ſummoned into the preſence of 


an holy God with our heads and hearts full of the 
ravings of a Tragedy, or the groſs vulgarities of a 
Farce? Yet this bas been the caſe within theſe few 
years more than once in this very town. You- all 
know it is not long ſince, that twa gentlemen, re- 
ſpectable for their rank, went to the Play in the 
evening, well as uſual, and both were found dead 
in their beds next morning. And I remember 
5 reading 
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reading in the Newſpaper, in the courſe of laſt year, 
of two perſons dropping down dead as they were 
performing their reſpective parts in the public en- 
tertainments; one in the act of ſinging a moſt 
charming air; and the other while he was perform- 
ing the character of Benvolio in Romeo and Juliet. 
Surely, my brethren, ſuch exits are not deſirable. 
It becomes not us, however, to pronounce upon 
their Rate (the Fudge of all the earth will do right), but 
the common ſenſibilities of mankind receive a 
ſhock, upon ſuch melancholy occaſions, of a very 
unpleaſant nature. And how do any of you, who 
are advocates for the diverſions of the Play-Houſe, 
know that your laſt end may not be like theirs? 
Sudden death at all times is very alarming. Sud- 
den death, even in a church, or upon our knees in 
prayer, is very awful. But ſudden death in a Play- 
Houſe, or ſoon after leaving that ſchool of pollu- 
tion, is peculiarly abhorrent to our nature. Be- 
ſlides, I always think, there is ſomething very dan- 
gerous in thoſe temporary erections which are made 
uſe of upon theſe occaſions in moſt country towns. 
We are every now and then hearing of dreadful 
diſaſters from fire, or from the falling down of the 
buildings, by which many lives have been loſt, 
many bones broken, numbers maimed and disfi- 
gured. For my part, I honeſtly tell you, my bre- 
thren, I would not go into the preſent tempo- 
rary Play-Houſe in this town, when it is full of 
people, upon any conſideration whatever. I will 
not ſay, It will fall; I ſhould be very ſorry if it 
did; but it is certain I ſhould have very uncom- 

fortable 
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fortable feelings, while I was there, both for my 
own ſafety, and for the ſafety of the audience, 
Only think for a moment! the building giving 
way! the people tumbling one upon another! the 
roof falling on your heads! the ſhrieks of the wo- 
men! the cries of the wounded! the groans of 
the dying! the fears of the ſcrupulous! the hor- 
rors of the guilty at being found on the devil's 
ground, in the devil's chapel, and in the devil's 
ſervice! . But I turn away fromthe ſcene: it is too 
painful for human nature to dwell upon, even in 
proſpect: what muſt it be then in actual experi- 
ence? I pray God none of the people of Maccles- 
field may ever find themfelves in fo deplorable a 
fituation ! 

But let us next conſider, that the diverſions of 
the Play-Houſe have been diſcountenanced by the 
wiſeſt ſtates and kingdoms, and even by thoſe, who 
upon their firſt appearance, were great encouragers 
of them, ſuch as the Greeks and Ramans. | 


IV. STATES AN D KinGDoMs. 


Some nations have ſuppreſſed the Stage entirely, 
and baniſhed the Actors out of their countries, as 


tne primitive Chriſtians threw them out of the 


church. We'll begin, 
1. With the Athenians, who were none of the 


worſt enemies to the Play-Houſe. They made a 
law, that no judge of the Areopagus ſhould write a 


Comedy, looking upon that kind of compoſition as 


diſreputable at leaſt, and an indignity to his office. 


Themiſtocles, 
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Themiſtocles, the famous Athenian general, 
made another law, that no magiſtrate ſnould reſort 
to the Stage. Before this law, it was an ancient 


cuſtom in Athens, that none ſhould be admitted 
upon the Stage, but thoſe who ſhould ſing and ut- 

ter honeſt things, leſt the beholding immodeſt ac- 
tions might draw them on to vice, 


It is readily acknowledged that the Stage had 


been encouraged by them, but they paid dear for 
their ſports, which in the end proved the ruin of 


their government: for Juſtin tells us, ** that the 
++ expence of the Stage, their effeminacy, their 
ſauntering at the Play-Houſe, and minding the 
performances of poets more than the feats of 
* war, made them an eaſy prey to their enemies. 
But after they had long been bewitched with 
Plays, finding at laſt how fatal the encourage- 
ment given the Stage had been to them, they 
did not only abandon them as pernicious evils, 
but condemned them by a law, that made the 
Actors infamous.” | 

2. The Lacedzmonians would not allow of the 
Stage in Sparta, upon any condition whatever. 
And when a Rhodian Ambaſſador demanded of 
one of them, what was the cauſe-of their ſtrict laws 
againſt Stage-Players? he anſwered, ** Becauſe 
they are hurtful to the commonwealth.” , 

3. The Maſſilians, who were remarkable for 
good diſcipline, would not allow or tolerate ay 
Stage-Plays in their country. 

4. The Romans, who at firſt encouraged the 


Stage, lived to repent of it. Indeed it was ſub- 
ect 
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ject to great viciſſitudes among them, abend to 
the inclinations of the perſons in power. Before 
Julius Czſar's time, they ſtopt the building of a 
Theatre, apprehending that the entertainments 
of the Play-Houſe would bring in foreign vice, and 
that the old Roman virtue would be loſt, and the 
ſpirit of the people emaſculated and ſoftened; 
therefore that wiſe nation made the function of 
Players ſcandalous, ſeized their freedoms, and 
threw them out of their privileges, as degenerating 
from the nobility and virtue of their anceſtors. 
Tiberius, none of the beſt emperors, though he 
much delighted in Plays, yet at laſt, by reafon of 
thoſe great miſchiefs occafioned by them, did, up- 
on the requeſt of the ſenate and people, condemn 
all Players to the whipping-poſt, and then baniſh- 
ed them out of Italy as unſufferable evils. * 
See T acitus. 
Auguſtus, who at firſt very much delighted in 
Stage-Plays, having obſerved the fatal effects of 
them, ordered the Players to be whipped, and af- 
terwards exiled, as intolerable plagues to a ſtate. 
See Suet. 
Nero, who doted ſo much upon Plays as to 
turn Actor himſelf, ſaw juſt reaſon before he died 
to turn them and all Theatrical interludes out of 
Rome and Italy. | See Suet. 
Julian, the Apoſtate, had fo much regard to the 
public-welfare as to Nn Stage-Plays. 
See Sozom. Eccl. Hiſt. 
Trajan alſo put down the Stage and baniſhed 
the Actors. See Pliny: 
M. Au- 
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M. Aurelius Antoninus likewiſe baniſhed all 
Stage-Players, as corrupters of the empire. 8 

Conſtantine the Great, Theodoſius the Great, 
Valentinian, Gratian, and Valens, all emperors 
of Rome, made public laws againſt Stage-Plays 
as the fountains and nurſeries of all wickedneſs 
and corruption among the people. 

See Rom. Hiſt. paſſim. 

5. Salvian tells us, that Plays were not acted in 
many cities of Gaul and Spain, nor in all the ci- 
ties of the Romans. 

6. The Goths, and other Barbarians cenſured 
and condemned Stage-Plays as effeminate and ri- 
diculous ſuperfluities. 

7. The old Germans, who are noted for their 
ſtrid regard to chaſtity, were not corrupted with 
the allurements of Plays and Shews. See Tacitus. 

8. In the opinion of Joſephus and the Macca- 
bees, Stage-Plays were directly oppoſite to the 
laws, government, rites, and cuſtoms of the Jews; 
therefore they did not only oppoſe Herod, but 
conſpired his death, when he introduced among 
them Plays and Shews in honour of Auguſtus. 

See his Antiq. and the Books of Maccab. 

Philo-Judzus, a very learned Jew, who flouriſh- 
ed about our Saviour's time, condemns Stage-Plays 
as vain and hurtful paſtimes, in which thouſands 
miſerably ſpend their time and waſte their lives. 

See his Works. 

9. In the year 1697, the French king, at the 

inſtance of ſome religious perſons about the court, 


ordered the Italian Players to retire out of France, 
becauſe 
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becauſe they did not obſerve his Majeſty's orders; 
but repreſented immodeſt pieces, and did not 


correct their obſcenities and indecent geſtures. 
See Collier. 


In the year 1703 the French Stage lay under a 
ſentence of excommunication. 


10. About the ſame period the Theatres were 


{ſhut up in ſeveral parts of Italy by the Pope. 
11. The king of Pruſſia alſo about the beginning 
of this century ſhut up the Play-Houſes in his do- 


minions. 


12. There are ſeveral countries in Europe which 
would never endure the Stage in any form, or un- 


der any regulations whatever. 

13. Plays are condemned by the laws, though 
encouraged by the people, of England. 

In queen Elizabeth's reign the Play Houſes in 
London were. pulled down,. and Stage-Players 
driven out of the city. The words of the act are 
very ſtrong: All Bearwards, Common Players 
of Interludes, &c. ſhall be taken, adjudged and 


© deemed rogues, vagabonds, and ſturdy beggars, 


and ſhall ſuſtain all pain and puniſhment, as by 
this Act is in that behalf appointed.“ 

About the year 1580 there was a petition made 
to queen Elizabeth for ſuppreſſing of Play-Houſes. 
It is ſomewhat remarkable, and therefore I ſhall 
tranſcribe ſome part of the relation: Many godly 
citizens, and other well-diſpoſed gentlemen of 
London, conſidering that Play-Houſesand Dicing- 
+ Houſes, were traps for young gentlemen and 


others, and perceiving the many inconveniencies 
66 
and 
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« and great damage that would enſue upon the 


« long ſuffering of the ſame, not only to parti- 
« cular perſons but to the whole city; od that it 
e would alſo be a great diſparagement to the go- 
« yernors, and a diſhonour to the government 
of this honourable city, if they ſhould any 
longer continue; acquainted ſome pious magiſ- 
« trates therewith, defiring them to take ſome 
* courſe for the ſuppreſſion of common Play- 
% Houſes, &c. within the city of London and li- 
« berties thereof; who thereupon made humble 
«* ſuit to queen Elizabeth and her privy council, 
«+ and obtained leave of her Majeſty to thruſt the 


Players out of the city, and to pull down all 


% Play-Houſes, and Dicing-Houſes, within their 
* liberties, which accordingly was effected.“ 


See Collier. 


By a ſtatute in king James's reign there is a pe- 
nalty of ten pounds laid upon thoſe, who in any 
Stage-Plays,'&c. did jeſtingly or profanely uſe the 
holy name of God, or of Chriſt, or of the Holy 
Ghoſt. Ann. 3. Fac. 1. 

Theſe Acts of Parliament were revived and en- 
forced in the reign of queen Anne, by which 
Players are to. be puniſhed as rogues. The con- 
ſable and other inhabitants may bring them before 
a juſtice ; and officers neglecting their duty forfeit 


twenty Jhillings. 


V. Dames or ENGLAND. 


I would beg the attention of the congregation 
2 little longer, till we conſider what are the ſenti- 


D ments 
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ments of our own church concerning Stage-Enter- 


tainments. And I deſire, my brethren, that you 


will not be diſpleaſed with me, nor throw your- 


ſelves into undue heats about it. I have a right, 
you know, to ſhew mine opinion: and if you think 
that I and all theſe venerable authorities are wrong, 


take your own way, judge for yourſelves, and. at- 
tend the Play-Houſe as much as you pleaſe. Only 
remember as we go along (and it is impoſſible you 
ſhould form a true judgment without it), that we 
are dying creatures ; that weare depraved and dege- 
nerate creatures; that we are now placed in a ſtate of 
trial and probation; and that, if ever we go to hea- 
ven, our ſouls muſt be made pure, holy, and meet 
forthe kingdom: and I think you muſt all allow, that 
the Play-Houſe is not calculated for theſe purpoſes; 

Stage-Plays are no where authorized by the 
Church of England as ſuch, but are every where 
condemned by the purity of her doctrine, and by 


many of her moſt eminent lights. 


None of her Articles, Canons, or Hdmilies, give 
the leaſt encouragement to thoſe diverſions: but, 
on the contrary, in conformity to the Statutes of 
the land, and Practice of the Primitive Church, 


" condemn all kinds of unlawful ſports. 


. By the 75 Canon, No clergyman ſhall 

* 5 his time idly by day or night, playing at 

„ Dice, Cards, or Tables, or any other unlawful 
66 game.” 

2, The Church-Catechiſm; in renouncing the 

Pomps and Vanities of the world, ſeems to refer to 


theſe Theatrical thews ; becauſe in this ſenſe the 
ancient 
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ancient church underſtood theſe words, which we 
have borrowed from them. Do but take a view,” 
ſays the pious and learned Dr. Horneck, of the 
+ writings of the primitive Fathers, and you will 
find them unanimouſly of opinion, that in our 
+ baptiſm, when we renounce the devil and all 
his works, the pomps and glory of the world, we 
do particularly renounce Stage-Plays, and ſuch 
ludicrous repreſentations.” 

++ The firſt thing Chriſtians do in their baptiſm,” 
ſays Salvian, ** is to renounce the deyil, his 
„ pomps, ſhews, and works.” 0 

„How dareſt thou, O Chriſtian,” adds he, 
run from church, and holy places, to the Stage, 
the ſynagogue of ſatan? How dareſt thou go to 
% a Play-Houſe after baptiſm, when thou haſt 
* confeſſed thoſe very Plays to be works of the 
devil? Thou haſt renounced the devil and all 
his pompous Shews ; ſo that by attending theſe 

+ you return to the devil's ſervice again.“ 

3. We may know the thoughts of the church by 
her ſons, who generally look upon the diverſions of 
ch the Stage as very pernicious entertainments. We 
| will begin wit, 

121 1. Archbiſhop Parker, who condanns Plays in 
his Antiquities of the Britiſh Church. 
"Full 2. Dr. Alley, biſhop of Exeter, in his book, call 
ed, The Poor Man s Library, declares with great 
warmth againſt Stage-Plays, as the fuel of luſt, oc- 
caſion of adultery, and other intolerable evils,  , 
the 3. Dr. Beard, in his Theatre of God's Judg- 
ments, ſpeaking of Plays and Comedies, fays, 
D 2 * They 
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They have no other uſe but to deprave and © cor- 
rupt good manners, and open a door to all un- 


dcleanneſs.“ 


4. Lord Chief juſtice Hale, who was ſo great an 
ornament to the bench, adviſes his ſon not to go 
to Stage- Plays. Epiftle to one of his ſons. 
5. Archbiſhop Uſher, the glory of his church 


and age, ſpeaking of Interludes and Stage-Plays, 
. - fays, © They offend againſt the 73 command- 


ment in ſeveral inſtances.” Body of Divinity. 

6. Dt. Bray ſays, It may be very well looked 

©* upon as i breach of our baptiſmal vow for any 
6 Cer to be preſent at Stage-Plays.” 

On the baptiſmal Covenant. 

15 pr. Horneck ſays, Actor and Spectator go 


away from the Theatre worſe than they came; 


and though both came away laughing, yet both 
prepare for bitter mourning and lamentation.“ 
Letter againſt Plays. 
8. Dr. John Edwards, in his Preacher ſays, 
That the entertainments of the Stage, as they 
are managed and uſed, have a natural and una- 
** voidable tendency to that which is ſinful and un- 
„ lawful; for they foment idleneſs and profuſe 
© waſting of precious time: they diſſolve the ſpi- 
« rits into lightneſs and wantonneſs; they foſter 


= 


immodeſty and obſcenity; they nourifh licen- 


mA 


tiouſneſs and debauchery ; they encourage pro- 
e faneneſs; the youth eſpecially of both ſexes are 
* corrupted and ruined by theſe public Shews, 


and almoſt every day affords us ſome proof of 


—_ - n 


9. Dr. 
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9. Dr. Kennet, biſhop of Peterborough, ſpeak- 


ing of the year 1641, ſays, ** It ſeems very evi- 


« dent, that the liberty and delight then taken 
„in Plays and Operas, did fadly corrupt the 
minds and manners of our people, and fo let 
+ in that looſeneſs and irreligion, which ſerved to 
* ſuggeſt the wickedneſs and villanies ſoon after 
e acted in the civil war.” 

10. Dr. Fog, late dean of Cheſter, faith, that 
if the Stage be not purged from that filthineſs 
both of ſpeech and geſture, which is uſually re- 
+ preſented there, we muſt join with the an- 
+* cient Fathers and civilized Heathens in con- 
1 17 3 See his two Treatiſes. 
11. Mr. William Law, in his Treatiſe. on Chriſ- 
hy Perſedion, aſks the queſtion, Whether it is 
lawful for a Chriſtian, and upon Chriftian princi- 
ples, to go to the Play-Houſe? « I anſwer,” re- 
turns he, that it is abſolutely unlawful. As un- 
„ lawful, as for a Chriſtian to be a drunkard or a 
glutton, or to curſe and ſwear.” 

See ſome fine reaſoning upon the ſubjef of the 
Play-Houſe in the ſame Treatiſe. 

12. Archbiſhop Tillotſon, that ſtar of the firſt 
magnitude in the firmament of the church, ſpeak- 
ing of ſome parents, ſays, ** They are ſuch mon- 
e ſters, I had almoſt ſaid devils, as not to know how 
to give goo d things to their children. Inſtead 
* bringing g them to God's church, they bring 
them to the devil's chapels, to Play-Houſes, and 

. of debauchery, thoſe ſchools and nurſe- 


ries of lewdneſs and vice.“ 
D 3 «Ta 
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. To ſpeak againſt Plays in general, may be 
thought too ſevere, and that which the preſent 
age cannot ſo well brook, and would not- per- 


haps be ſo juſt and reaſonable ; becauſe it is very 


poſſible, they might be fo framed and governed 
by ſuch rules, as not only to be innocently di- 
verting, but inſtructing and uſeful, to put ſome 
vices and follies out of countenance, which can- 


not perhaps be ſo decently reproved, nor ſo 


effectually expoſed and corrected any other way. 
But as the Stage now is, they are intolerable, 
and not fit to be permitted in a civilized, much 


leſs in a Chriſtian nation. - They do moſt noto- 


riouſly miniſter both to infidelity and vice, By 
the profaneneſs of them, they are apt to in- 


* ſtil bad principles into the minds of men, and 
to leſſen the awe and reverence which all men 


ought to have for God and religion: and by 


their lewdneſs they teach vice, and are apt to 


infect the minds of men, and diſpoſe them ta 


' lewd and diſſolute practices.“ 


And therefore J do not ſee how any perſon 


cc 


6& 


pretending to ſobriety and virtue, and eſpecially 


to the pure and holy religion of our bleſſed Sa- 


viour, -can without great. guilt, and open con- 


tradition to his holy profeſſion, be preſent at 
| ſuch lewd and immodeſt Plays, much leſs fre- 


quent them, as too many do, who yet would 
take it very-ill to be ſhut out of the communion 
of Chriſtians, as they would moſt certainly have 


been in the firſt and 3 ages of Chriſtianity.” 


Works, paſſem. 
13. Mr. 
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13. Mr. Collier, that ſcourge of the Engliſh 
ſtage, cloſes his Short View in the following man- 
ner: Nothing can be more differviceable to 
«4 probity and religion, than the management of 
++. the Stage. It cheriſhes thoſe paſſions, and re- 
« wards thoſe vices, which it is the buſineſs of 
« reaſon to diſcountenance. It ſtrikes at the root 
of principle, draws off the inclinations from vir- 
tue, and ſpoils good education. It is the moſt 
« effectual means to baffle the force of diſcipline, 
to emaſculate people's ſpirits; and debauch their 
manners. How many of the unwary have theſe 
++ Syrens devoured? And how often has the beſt 
blood been tainted with this infection? What 
diſappointment of parents, what confuſion in 
families, and what beggary in eſtates have been 
hence occaſioned? And which is ſtill worſe, the 
miſchief ſpreads daily, and the malignity grows 
more envenomed. The fever works up towards 
i madneſs, and will ſcarcely endure to be touched. 
And what hope is there of health when the pa- 
tient ſtrikes in with the diſeaſe, and flies in the 
face of the remedy? Can religion retrieve us? 
« Yes, when we don't deſpiſe it. But while our 
'* notions are naught, our lives will hardly be 
* otherwiſe, What can the aſſiſtance of the church 
*« ſignify to thoſe who are more ready to rally the 
** preacher, than practice the ſermon? to thoſe who 
are overgrown with pleaſure, and hardened in 
Jill cuſtom? who have neither patience to hear, 
** nor conſcience to take hold of ? You may almoſt 
as well feed a man without a mouth, as give 
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advice where there is no diſpoſition to receive 
it. It is true; as long as there is life, there 
is hope. Sometimes the force of argument, 


and the grace of God, and the anguiſh of afflic- - 
tion, may ſtrike through the prejudice, and 


make their way into the ſoul. But theſe cir- 
cumſtances do not always meet, and then the 
caſe is extremely dangerous. For this miſer- 
able temper we may thank the Stage in a great 
meaſure ; and therefore if I miſtake not, they 
have the leaſt pretence to favour, and the moſt 
need of repentance, of all men living.” y 
14: The late great and good archbiſhop Secker, 


who was as much a friend to the innocent pleaſures 
of mankind as ought to be defired, was yet no 
friend to Stage Entertainments. His words are 
theſe: Another conſiderable ingredient in the 
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favourite amuſements of the world, are public 
Spectacles. And provided regard be had to 
time and coſt, they might be allowably and be- 
neficially frequented, if they were preſerved 
from tendencies dangerous to virtue. But 
failings in that article totally alter the nature 
of them; and groſs failings reflect not only 
on our morals, but our taſte. Indeed it is 


lamentable, that, fond as we are of adopting 


the faſhions and qualities of our . neighbours, 
often much for the worſe, we {ſhould not im- 
port what is praiſe-worthy in them, but ſuffer 
the moſt diſſolute of them to excel us in the 


chaſtity of their Dramatical repreſentations : 


yet after all, were they ever ſo innocent, in 
proportion 


« proportion as they are trifling and inſignificant, 
« they are contemptible and unworthy of regard.” 
| Sermons on Several Subjects. 

15. I will cloſe theſe authorities from the Eſta- 
bliſhment againſt the Stage with the ſentiments of 
the Rev. Mr. Venn, who in his excellent book 
entitled, The Complete Duty of Man, takes oc- 
caſion to ſpeak of Plays and other amuſements in 


the following manner: % In the number of li- 


+ cenſed and honourable ways of cheriſhing de- 


+ filement, are all wanton glances of the eye, that 


mirror of the mind. Of this pernicious kind, 
is ſinging ſoft and amorous ſongs ; the ſuffering 
double entendres to paſs without unfeigned 
« marks of real diſguſt : of this kind are mixed 
dancings, reading novels; and, above any 
thing, the frequenting the Play-Houſe ; for in 
this innocent amuſement, as the world will have 
it called, in defiance of our holy faith, our 
reaſon and experience; in this innocent amuſe- 


ment, whatever can corrupt the mind is ſet off 


to the greateſt advantage. Is there a lewd 
« alluſion, or ſtroke of wit? The air, the voice of 
the Actor labours to give it the higheſt em- 
„ phaſis : whilſt the greater part of the audience 
{* loudly applaud the entertainment. And if, by 


very great chance, ſome piece ſhould gain ad- 


mittance on the Stage, free from a filthy tinc- 
{© ture, the houſe muſt ſtill have their prurient 
humour gratified by an epilogue, or a farce, full 
Jof witty innuendos, tending to perſuade both 
married and ſingle, that the very happineſs of 
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the human race muſt ſtand or fall with thoſe 
92 2 they know naturally; and as brute 
beaſts.” “ 

To theſe teſtimonies * ſome of the Worthies 
of our own church, we may add the opinions of a 
few pious, learned, and celebrated er of other 
communions. And. 

1. The Rev. Dr. Witherſpoon, late a member 
of the American Congreſs, ſome years before he 
left Scotland, wrote an unanſwerable Treatiſe 
againſt Stage- Entertainments, entitled, A ſe- 
„ rious Enquiry into the Nature and Effects of 
the Stage.“ And in this Enquiry he clearly 
ſhews, that contributing to the ſupport of a Public 
Theatre, is inconſiſtent with the character of a 
Chriſtian, To this Treatiſe I would earneſtly 
recommend every ſenſible and conſcientious reader, 


who wiſhes to ſee the point fairly and coolly 


argued, Two or three quotations muſt ſuffice for 
the preſent occaſion. ' 
A am convinced on the moſt mature delibera- 


tion, that the reaſon why there never was 


a well regulated Stage, in fact, is, becauſe it 
cannot be, the nature of the thing not n 
of it. 

. Some writers do mention a few particular 
Plays of which they give their approbation. 
But theſe have never yet, in any age or place, 
„ amounted to ſuch a number, as to keep one 


 * ſociety of Players in conſtant employment, 
without a mixture of many more that are con- 


feſſedly pernicious.— 
| « The 
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The Stage, after the greateſt improvement 
of which it is capable, is ſtill inconſiſtent with 
the purity of the Chriſtian profeſſion. 

2. Mariana, the Jeſuit, has written one entire 
treatiſe againſt Stage Plays, calling the Stage, 
++ The ſhop of uncleanneſs, and a plague fatal to 
+ kingdoms.” 

3. Cardinal Bellarmine 8 Plays as un- 
chriſtian paſtimes. 

4. Julius Cæſar Bulingerus has written an ex- 
cellent treatiſe againſt all kinds of Stage-Plays, 
proving them to be utterly unlawful. ; 

5. Henricus Spondanus proves, that Stage- 
Plays were always condemned by the primitive 
Chriſtians as the pomps of the devil. 

6. Nicolaus de Clemangis reckons Stage-Plays 
among the diſorders in his time, 

7. Cardinal Baronius ſpeaks againſt them i in his 
Eccleſiaſtical Annals. 

8. Armand de Bourbon, prince of Conti, has 


written two treatiſes againſt Plays and Shews, in 


the latter of which he ſays: It is ſo true, that 
Plays are almoſt always a repreſentation of 
vicious paſſions, that the greateſt part of Chriſ- 
tian virtues are incapable of appearing on the 
Stage. Silence, patience, moderation, divine 
*+* wiſdom, poverty of ſpirit, and penitence, are 
not ' virtues the repreſentation of which can 


divert ſpectators, and eſpecially one never hears. 
* any mention there of humility or bearing of 


« injuries. What a poor hero of a Play would 


an humble and patient religious perſon make?“ 


9. Guy, 
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9. Guy, biſhop of Arras i in Flanders, i in a ſort 
of paſtoral letter addreſſes the inhabitants of that 
town upon the ſubje& of Stage Entertainments in 
the following manner: A man muſt be very 
ignorant of his religion, not to know the great 
© diſguſt it has always declared, for public fights, 
and for Plays in particular. The holy Fathers 
*+ condemn them in their writings: they look 
upon them as relics of Heatheniſm, and ſchools 
of debauchery. They have been always Abo- 
©* minated by the church: and notwithſtanding 
* thoſe who are concerned in this ſcandalous pro- 
* fefſion, are not abſolutely expelled by a formal 
i excommunication; yet ſhe publicly refuſes them 
* the ſacraments, and omits nothing upon all oc- 
% caſions to ſhew her averſion for this employ- 
ment, and to transfuſe the ſame ſentiments 
into her children. The rituals of the beſt 
governed dioceſes have ranged the Players 
* among thoſe whom the pariſh prieſts 'are 
** obliged to treat as excommunicated perſons. 
The ritual of Paris joins them with ſorcerers, 
| and magicians, and looks upon them as noto- 
A 20 riouſſy infamous. The moſt eminent biſhops 
* for piety have publicly denied them the ſacra- 
ments. For this reafon we ourſelves have 
Kknown one of the moſt conſiderable biſhops in 
France turn back a Player that came to be mar- 
e ried : and another of the ſame order refuſe to 
4 « bury them in conſecrated ground: and by the 
: « orders of a biſhop, who is much more illuſtrious 


for his worth, for his piety, and the ſtrictneſs of lp 
« his 
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« his life, than for the purple in his habit, they 


« are ranked among fornicators, uſurers, blaſ- 


44 phemers, lewd women, and declared excommu- 


« nicates, amongſt the infamous, and ſimonzacal, 


« and other ſcandalous perſons who, are in the 


« liſt of thoſe who ought publicly to be debarred 
„ communion.” 

«©. Unleſs therefore we have a mind to condemn. 
the church, the holy Fathers, and the moſt 


holy biſhops, it is impoſſible to juſtify Plays: 


neither is the defence of thoſe leſs impracti- 
cable, who, by their countenance of theſe di- 
« verſions, not only have their ſhare of the miſ- 
« chief there done, but contribute at the ſame 
time to fix theſe unhappy miniſters of ſatan in 
« a profeſſion, which, by depriving them of the 
{* ſacraments of the church, leaves them under 
a conſtant neceſlity of ſinning, and out of all 
hopes of being ſaved, unleſs they give it over.“ 
10. St. Francis de Sales, in his Introduction to 
a devout life, has theſe words: Little children 
run eagerly and fondly after butterflies, and no 
body thinks it ill in them, becauſe they are chil- 
«* dren: but is it not a ridiculous, or rather a 
« Jamentable thing, to ſee men of underſtanding 


with eagerneſs and fondneſs purſuing trifles fo 


e unworthy of them as games, balls, feaſts, Plays, 
and pompous dreſs ; which, beſides their being 


« altogether uſeleſs, put us in danger of being 


diſordered and corrupted in following them.“ 
11. Didacus de Tapia, an eminent Spaniard, 
ſpeaks wr freely upon the ſame ſubject. Some 


people 
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people it ſeems pretended there was ſome good to 
be learned at the Play-Houſe. To theſe he makes 
this reply: © Granting your ſuppoſition,” ſays 
he, your inference is naught. Do people uſe 
„% to ſend their daughters to the Shews for dif- 
« cjpline? And yet it may be, they might meet 
„ ſome there lamenting their own debauchery. 
No man will breed his ſon upon the high-way to 
» harden his courage; neither will any one go on 
* board a leaky veſſel, to learn the art of ſhifting 
ein a wreck the better. My concluſion is, let no 


© of ſuch ſtaring contradiction to the ſtrictneſs 
and ſobriety of religion? a place hated by God, 
„ and haunted by the devil. Let no man, I ſay, 
learn to reliſh any thing that is ſaid there: for 
+ it is all but poiſon handſomely prepared.” _ 


In D. Thom. | 


12. Monſieur de Fenelon, in his Education of a 
Daughter, declares alſo againſt the Stage: There 


are not wanting ſome mothers,” ſays he, who 


* carry their children to Plays and other diver- 
* ſions; which can't fail of diſguſting them for 
a ſerious and buſied life, in which theſe very 
parents would however engage them. Thus, 
they mix poiſon with wholeſome food. They 
** ſpeak not but of wiſdom, but they accuſtom the 
volatile imagination of children to the violent 
commotions of paſſionate repreſentations, and. 
of mulic ; after which they cannot eaſily again 
ebe fixed. — Wbatever excites love, the more 

« artful 
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« artful and concealed it lies, appears to me more 
dangerous.“ 

13. Monſieur Rollin is of the ſame opinion: 
Comedies and Tragedies,” ſays he, even of 
« thoſe which ſeem to be wholly free from ſuch 
+ ſentiments as are repugnant to modeſty and ſound 
% morals, may be of very dangerous conſequence 
„ to young perſons; not to mention, that the 
«* peruſal of them is almoſt ſure to poſſeſs the rea- 
ders with a ſtrong deſire toſee them repreſented 
by Actors, who inſpire them with life; the live- 
ly imagination of children, catches greedily at 
« whatever ſooths the ſenſes, and favours the vo- 
uptuous paſſions; and there are few things in 
dramatic poems, but awaken them.“ 

14. M. de Rochefoucault is of the ſame way of 
think ing: All great diverſions,” ſays he, are 
dangerous to a Chriſtian ; but of all that have 
been invented, there is none we have ſo much 
+ reaſon to fear as Plays. The paſſions are there 
+ ſo naturally and artfully delineated, that they 
** raiſe and imprint them in our heart, eſpecially 
that of love: and principally, when it is repre- 
** ſented as chaſte and honeſt : for the more inno- 
cent it appears to innocent ſouls, the more capa- 
ble they are of being affected with it.“ g 

15. Our own countryman, the pious, amiable, 
learned, and univerſally reſpected Dr. Watts, ſhall . 
cloſe theſe teſtimonies againſt the Play-Houſe: 
It is granted,” ſays this good man, that a Dra- 
* matic repreſentation of the affairs of human life 


* is by no means ſinful in itſelf: I am inclined to 


think, 
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think, that valuable compoſitions might be made 
of this kind, ſuch as might entertain a virtuous 


audience with innocent delight, and even with 
cc 


ſome real profit. Such have been written in 
French, and have, in times paſt, been acted with 


applauſe. But it is too well known, that the 


Comedies which appear on our Stage, and moſt 
of the Tragedies too, have no deſign to ſet reli- 
gion or virtue in its beſt light, nor to render 
vice odious to the ſpectators. In many of them, 
piety makes a ridiculous figure, and virtue is 
dreſt in the habit of folly; the ſacred name of 
God is frequently taken in vain, if not blaſ- 
phemed; and the man of flagrant vice is the fine 


gentleman, and the poet's favourite, who muſt 


be rewarded at the end of the Play.” 


** Beſides, there is nothing will paſs on our The- 


atres, that has not the mixture of ſome amorous 
intrigue : lewdneſs itſelf reigns, and riots in 
ſome of their ſcenes : ſobriety is put quite out 
of countenance, and modeſty is in certain danger 
there: the youth of ſerious religion, that ven- 


tures ſometimes into this infected air, finds his 


antidotes too weak to reſiſt the contagion. The 
pleaſures of the cloſet and devout retirement 
are ſuſpended firſt, and then utterly vanquiſh- 
ed by the over-powering influence of the laſt 
Comedy: the fancy is all over defiled, the yain 
images riſe uppermoſt in the ſoul; and pollute 
the feeble attempts of deyotion, till by degrees 
ſecret religion is loſt and forgotten: and in 2 


little time the Play-Houſe has got ſo much the 
++ maſtery 
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% maſtery of conſcience, that the yqung Chriſtian 
goes to bed after the evening Drama, with ag 
much ſatisfaction and eaſe, as he uſed ta do after 
66 evening prayer.” | | | | 
« If there have been found two or three Flays 
« which have been tolerably free from lewd and 
profane mixtures, there are ſome ſcores or hun- 
« dreds that have many hateful paſſages in them. 
for which no excuſe can be made. And when 
all the charming powers of poeſy and muſic are 
« joined with the gayeſt ſcenes and entertainments, 
« to aſſault the ſenſes and the ſoul at once, and ta 
drive out virtue from the poſſeſſion of the heart, 
it is to be feared, that it will not long keep its 
place and power there. What a prophet of their 
on ſays of the court, may with much more truth 
and juſtice be ſaid of the Theatre: 
It ĩs a golden, but a fatal circle, _ | 
pon whofe magic ſkirts a thouſand deyils 


In cryſtal forms ſit, tempting innocence, 
% And beckon early virtue from its centre, 


TI. | Another of the poets of the town, who made 


no great pretences to virtue, and who well knew 
the qualities of the Theatre, and its myſchievous 
influence, writes thus of it: 
It would be endleſs to trace all the vice 
% That from the Play-Houſe takes immediate riſe. 
It is the unexhauſted magaaine 
% That Rooks the land with vayity and Lin, 
—— By Hougiſhing ſo long. 
Number have been undone, both old and young. 
« And many hupdred ſouls are now unbleſt, 
« Which elſe had dy'd in peace, and found eternal reſt.” 
| ; Improyement of the Mind, 
E | All 
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All theſe teſtimonies againſt the Play-Houſe 
are exceedingly ſtrong, and ought moſt certainly 
to deter ſerious and religious perſons from encou- 
raging it, either by their money or their example. 
For every time you go to that place of rendezvous 
for the idle and the diſſipated, you not only loſe 
your precious moments, and pay your money, 
and get your ſoul ruffled and put out of frame, but 
you give a ſanction to the Play-Houſe, and do all 
that in you lies to make it every where prevail, 
It is not unlikely but you will reply, that others 
go, and- even ſome of the Clergy attend the 
Theatre, and it is very hard you ſhould be re- 
ſtrained. - Why ſhould you be deprived of thoſe 
amuſements, which ſo many thouſands in this 
country continually enjoy ? 7 
It is very true: many are the inſtances of per- 
ſons of ſenſe who attend the diverſions of the 
Stage ; and ſeveral even among the clergy are not 
unfrequently to be ſeen there. But, you knoy, 
the world is a dangerous precedent, and we are 
commanded not to follow a multitude to do evil. If 
we live with the world, we ſhall fare with it : and 
the lip of eternal truth hath ſaid, Wide ts the 
gate, and broad is the way that leadeth to deſtruction, 
and many there be which go in thereat: becauſe, ftrat 
is the gate and narrow: is the way which leadeth- unto 
life, and few there be that find it. — And as for 
the attendance of the clergy upon the Play: 
Houſe, this is nothing ſo wonderful ; nor 4s it 
a part of our conduct which will do you honour to 
imitate. Sure I am their attendance npon the 


Theatre, 
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Theatre, in the preſent ſtate of it, cannot be juſti- 
fied, either upon the principles of ſound reaſon 
or religion. Beſides, if you will take the trouble 
to look through the Old and New Teſtament you 
will find, that, in abundance of caſes, the clergy 
have been the bittereſt enemies that true religion 
ever had. They have been at once the ſupport 
and the diſgrace of Chriſtianity. 

Let this however be as it may; ought not all 
theſe venerable authorities that have been ad- 
duced to out-weigh ten thouſands of thoſe poor 


creatures, that keep fair with the enemies of God, 


and lackey after the rich and great, for the ſake of 
the loaves and fiſhes? Yea, in my eſtimation, the 
name and authority of archbiſhop Tillotſon alone 
ſhould over-balance a whole tribe of time-ſerving 
characters. He was no raſh, giddy, party-ſpirited 
man : but a cool, ſerious, ſenſible, pious enquirer 
ater truth. And if the Play-Houſe had been any 
way calculated to promote the intereſts of piety, : 
virtue, and morality, he certainly would have 
given it all the nn, * was in his 
power. 

But why ſhould we appeal to the 8 and 
teſtimony of others? Let us all attend to what 
paſſes within our own boſoms upon theſe occa- 
lions: I confeſs, when I have frequented the 
Play-Houſe, (which I was unwiſe enough to do 
lome years ago,) I always found my mind more 
diſſipated, my paſſions ſtronger, my affections 
more unmortified, and my imagination more un- 
ruly and unmanageable. I always found leſs love 

E 2 to 
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to the bible and religions books, leſs rej to 
public and private prayer, tefs attraction to God 
and goodneſs. After coming from the Phy- 


Houſe I always found myfelf incapable of mens 
prayer; my mind being over-run with wan⸗ 
derings, fovlith thoughts, and the things which! 

had feen and heard in that ſchool of vanity. - 
And don't you always find it the fame with 
you, my brethren? Don't you feel your /foul; 
deranged, and unfitted to hold converſe with che 
Father of your ſpirits? And do you think thoſe 

amuſements can be right and pleaſing to God, 
which thus diforder the mind, and diſqualify it for 
religious duties ? 


Further: As the native tendency of the goſpel 
is to purify and fublimate the human mind, to 


ſtrengthen and enlarge its powers, and render it 
capable of more noble exertions : fo that of the 
Play-Houſe is to flacken the rgins of virtue, to car- 
nalize the foul, to firengthen the paſſions, and 
diforder the affections; conſequently, to darken 
the underſtanding, and render the ſaperior powers 
of our nature ſubject to the inferior. Henee 
(though I deny not that there are ſome few decent 
moral characters among the patrons of that nur- 
fery of diffipation), I believe it generally holds 
good, that the more a man is addicted to Stage 
Amuſements, the more he is inclined to the grati- 
fication of thoſe paſſions, which it ts one of the 
great ends of religion to reſtrain; and whoſe gra- 
tification oftentimes proves fatal both to repu- 
tation and circumſtances. And here I may ſafely 
appeal 
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appeal to your own obfervatiam whether you. don't | 
always find, that theſe young perſons who attend 
the Play-Houſe moſt conſtantly, grow the moſt 
lewd, looſe, rakith, idle and worthleſs. And is 
not this an infallible proof, that the tendency of 
the Stage, as -now conducted, is bad, immoral, 
wicked? We find St. Auguſtine, after his con» 
verſion, heavily coraplaining of the bad effect 
Stage-Plays'had upon him, when be delighted in 
thoſe amuſements. Deeply entangled with the 
love of women, an attendance upon the Theatre 
inflamed his paſſions beyond all poſſibility of re- 
ſtraint. I was ſtrangly carried away,” ſays he, 
* with Stage-Plays and Interludes, which were 
filled with the images af my own miſeries, and 
+ the fuel of my hres.” — Propertius. we have 
already ſeen, attributes his ruin ta the Play-Houſe. 
O nimis exitio nata Theatra meg!'—As ano- 
ther example of this we might produce poor 
Otway, the author of the Orphan, and feveral 
other dramatic compoſitions. ** He continued 
* writing Plays and poems till his death; whieh 
happened in a manner,” ſays Dr. Johnfon, 
* which I am unwilling to mention. Having 

been compelled by his neceffities to contra 
+ debts, and hunted, as is fuppoſed, by the ter- 
* riers of the law, he retired to a public houfe on 
« Tower-Hill, where he died of want, or, as it is 
related by one of his biographers, by ſwal- 


« lowing, after a long faſt, a Piece of bread which 


charity had ſupplied. He went out, as is re- 
ported, almoſt naked, in the rage of hunger, 
E 3 64 and 
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« and finding a gentleman in a neighbouring cof- 
<< fee-houſe, aſked him for a ſhilling. The gen- 
„ tleman gave him a guinza; and Otway going 
„away bought a roll, and was choaked with the 
« firſt mouthful.” 

There is a remarkable anecdote alſo preſerved 
of Mr. Budgell, one of the writers in the Spec- 
tator, concerning the celebrated Tragedy of Mr. 
Addiſon, called, Cato. Mr. Budgell, through 
folly and misfortunes, having ruined his circum- 
ſtances, came to a reſolution of deſtroying himſelf, 
Accordingly he filled his pockets with ſtones, and 
threw himſelf into the Thames, where he ſunk 
inſtantly. After his death there was found upon 
his deſk, a flip of paper, on which were written, as 
a juſtification of his conduct, theſe words: | 


«© What Cato did, and n approv'd, 
«© Cannot be wrong,” 


Mr. Addiſon never ſuppoſed, that his friend 
would make ſo ill a uſe of the Tragedy, which 
had coſt him ſo much pains, and had been re- 
ceived with ſo much applauſe. Cato certainly 
did deſtroy himſelf; and, upon his own miſtaken 
principles, he acted nobly : but Mr. Addiſon, 
as a Chriſtian, never meant to give a ſanction to 
ſelf- murder. It. may be much queſtioned, how- 


ever, whether this fine Tragedy hath ever done fo 


much good in the world, as to overbalance this 
unhappy effect. 
Another melancholy _ of the miſchiefs 
done by the Stage is contained in the following 
true 
/ 


/ 


dropped by the former, he treaſured it up in his 


explanation. 
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true ſtory, on which the Tragedy of n Barn- 

well is n founded. Mag 

* 

6 The UNGUARDED outs in LonDon; 
* A LESSON FOR YOUNG MEN. 


„% To the Editor of - 


« Sn. 

„% I mean not to enter into the merits, or 
« demerits of the Beggar's Opera, when I refer 
you and your readers to an anecdote recorded 
in moſt of the papers of laſt September, and 
% occaſioned by the then prevailing controverſy 
+ about the propriety of exhibiting that celebrated 
drama upon the London Theatres.—In the anec- 
e dote in queſtion, we are told, and on the beſt 
authority too, that ſome years ago, a gentleman 
of fortune took his nephew, a raw youth juſt 
arrived from the country, to the Play-Houſe. 
Fhe piece repreſented happened to be the above 
Opera; and ſo highly pleaſed was the old gen- 


* 


tleman with it, that in the courſe of the per- 


formance he could not help repeatedly exclaim- 
„ ing, in the hearing of his nephew, Were I a 
voung fellow, and reduced to my ſhifts, the cha- 
* rater of Macheath ſhould be mine.” If the 
uncle was pleaſed, the nephew was tranſported 
** with what he ſaw and heard; and eagerly im- 
** bibing the baneful ſentiment ſo. unguardedly 


heart. What was the reſult of it?—Alas! the 
following letter gives but too dreadful ow 
It is a genuine copy ( 
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young and inexperienced, who have but lately 


by ene 
4 erde pted) bf the original, now in my — 
nas ſent to me by the above unhappy lad, while 
he laboured under every anguiſh that a heart of 
e ſenfibility—a heart which (though {till inclined 
© to virtue) has yet been hurried into the laſt ex- 
** tremity, vice and its attendant, guilt, can poſ- 
% ſibly experience,” 

% That it may convey a ſtriking leſſon to the 


* fixed, or who intend ſoon to fix their od in in 
+ London, is the ardent with of, 
„% Sir, 
Vour very humble Servant, 
© Honok16,” 


+ From ALTAManT to Honokio. 


N Avignon. 
+ Ah! my ever dear and venerable friend! — 

% Friend! alas! I have rendered myſelf unworthy 
of that appellation; and even the recolleQion of 
the virtues of Honorio enhances the miſery of 
« the hapleſs Altamont.” 

„ Would to God, my friend, I had never left 
„ theblifsfal plains of B, or at leaſt had never 
« viſited that maſs of foul villany and pollution, 
© the Town. Hardly had I ſet foot in London, 
when Acaſto, my worthy and ever- to- be- lamented 
% uncle, conducted me to the Play-Houfe; and 
it is from that period that I ought to date my 
ruin.“ 

% Phe Beggar's Opera was the piece performed, 
and to ſuch a piteh was the deluded Acaſto eap- 
| 66 tivated 
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« tivated with the piece, that he ſcrupled not openly 
« to defend the moſt vicious ſentiments, and aban- 
+ doned characters in that baneful drama. He even 


+ dared, in the gaiety of his heart, to juſtify the 


* moſt atrocious deeds which a deſperate high- 
% wayman could commit, when impelled to it by 
« neceſſity.— Alas! could we have thought that he 
+ was himfelf to atone with his life for this doc- 
« trine? fraught with deſtruction, and unguardedly 
« mmfmuated inthe hearing of a youth unacquaint- 
+ ed with the world, yet naturally fond of plea- 
+ ſure, and eager for the means of gratifying it? 
« Ah! no, he could not think that Altamont, the 
+ child of his heart, was deſtined to be his mur- 
« derer!” 

« Enamoured as I was of Liffipation, it was not 
long before I became a flave to the paſſions of 
the abandoned Florella ; and though I knew her 
* ſoul to be equally proſtituted as her body, 

I thought her ſmiles cheaply purchaſed with the 
e laſt ſhilling of my little fortune. What was now 
to be done : One demand was only a preface 
© to another—the horrors of a gaol haunted me 
* whitherſoever I went—Florella was inſolently 
clamorous for a renewal of my former profuſion 
F —ſhe upbraided-me for my want of fpirit—call- 
* ed me niggardly poltroon, —and, in ſhort, 
'* plainly infinuated, that if I could not ſupport 
her by fair means, I muſt either do it by foul, or 
never ſee her more. 

Not ſee Florella more! The thought was 

death. Nor did 1 cloſe my eyes, till providing 
e myſelf 
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* myſelf with a maſk, and the other implements 
for the road, I ſallied forth in queſt of a booty. 
Ann croſſing the wood in the neighbourhood of 
df , whom ſhould I meet but,—gracious 
„God! ſupport me while I repeat it my ho- 
% noured uncle, Acaſto!—Trembling with confu- 
e fion, and ſurrounded with darkneſs, I knew not 
„ who it was, till I had thrown him by his vene- 
s rable grey hairs to the ground. It was now, I 
thought, too late to retreat. With mad precipi- 
station I accordingly plunged my dagger into his 
© breaſt. Unable before to withdraw from con- 
© ſcious guilt and ſhame, remorſe and tenderneſs 
© now rivetted me to the ſpot; nor did I ſtir from 
the fatal ſcene of blood, till having thrown aſide 
« my maſk, with his dying breath, he declared 
that he knew me, that he forgave me, and that 
he implored falvation for my guilty ſoul. 
*© Since this fatal adventure I have ſojourned 
nin this place, a wretch unworthy to live, yeta 
&* villain unfit to die; nor have I heard more of 
« the deteſtable Florella fince, but that ſhe till 
* triumphs in the capital of England, the infa- 
** mous favourite of the votaries of lewdneſs, diſſi- 
*+ pation, and of every infernal vice. 
4 Ceaſe not, oh! Honorio—thou friend of my 
youth (while that youth was er to pray 
for 
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The undone and n 
„ ALTAMONT," 
Such is the tendency, and ſuch the triumphs of 
the Stage! And I appeal ſtill farther to your ob- 
ſervation, 
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ſervation, my brethren, whether you ever knew 
of any individual, or at leaſt any number of indi- 
viduals who have become more moral and religious 
by attending the Play-Houſe? Or did you ever 
hear of any perſon, who, upon his death-bed, or 
in his more ſerious moments, gave thanks to God, 
that he had been favoured with the happy privilege 
of frequenting the Theatre. On the contrary, 
ſeveral inſtances might be produced of perſons, 
who, as ſoon as ever they came to have any ſexious 
concern for the ſalvation of their ſouls, renounced 
their connexion with the Stage, and lamented their 
former folly as long as they lived. I will mention 
only two. Racine; one of the moſt illuſtrious dra- 
matic writers in France, when he once came to be 
convinced of the impropriety of Stage Entertain- 
ments, reſolved not only to write no more Plays, 
but to do a rigorous penance for: thoſe he had 
written, although they were of the moſt excellent 
kind, and he not more than 38 years of age.— 
And Armand de Bourbon, prince of Conti, con- 
ceived ſo great a paſſion and fondneſs for Plays 
that he entertained a long time in his ſervice a 
company of Players, that he might with more 

** eaſe and conveniency enjoy the pleaſure of that 
* diverſion. But after ſome years ſpent in this 
manner, the Prince took a firm reſolution of ap- 
* plying himſelf entirely. to the ſervice of God. 
He prohibited Balls, Plays, and Gaming to all his 
domeſtics, and employed himſelf continually in 


meditation, in prayer, and in reading the ſcrip- 


+ tures or the lives of ſaints, and in pious and cha- 
** Titable works,” To 
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To theſe two celebrated Frenchmen might be 
added a third, not leſs fo, though in a different 
way : this was the arch-infidel Voltaire. ** When 
« he was fourſcore years of age he removed from 
Ferney to Paris, where he was crowned in full 
e theatre, and diſtinguiſhed by the public with the 
© ſtrongeſt enthuſiaſm.” But this poor creature 
ſoon fell a victim to his vanity. ** The fatigue of 
_ ++ viſits, and attendance at the theatrical repreſen - 
6 tations, the change of regimen and mode of 
living, inflamed his blood, already too much di- 
ordered. And we are told, that Dr. Tronchin, 
having been ſent for, found him in the greateſt 
„ agonies, exclaiming with the utmoſt horror, 1 
** am abandoned by God and man! The Rector 
++ of the pariſh had juſt quitted the room (omni 
« reinfet3) on a ſudden, before he could be pre- 
«« vented, he ſeized what was in the chamber pot, 
and ate it. This Dr. Tronchin related afters 
«« wards to all his acquaintance ; and added, that 
«+ he wiſhed all who had imbibed the irreligious 
+* tenets of this unhappy man, could have been 
u preſent at his laſt ſcene, as it muſt have been 
productive of the beſt eſſects. Several of the 
% loryphei of the fe& endeavoured to prevail with 
the Doctor to ſuppreſs or foften what he ſaw and 
* heard; but in vain, As long as be lived, be 

<« uniformly perſiſted in giving the fame account.” 

A gentleman, then in France, adds, When 
„Dr. Tronchin firſt came to Monfieur Voltaire, 
he faid, ** Doctor, I will give you half of what [ 


am worth if you can give me ſix months life.” 
66 9 
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upon the Stage is not a tranſgreſſion of any parti- 
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The Doctor anſwered, * Sir, you cannot live fix 
« weeks.” He replied, * Then 1 ſhall go to hell, 


and you wKl #0 win mel“ 


This is the hero of modern infidels! And theſe 


are thy triumphs, O religion! Men may live 


+ fools, but fools they cannot die?” 

Now after all that has been faid, dare any of you, 
who call yourſelves Chriſtians, give your money, 
your time, and your example to encourage an en- 
tertainment, which is directly in oppoſition to the 
kingdom of Chriſt? Don't we pray every day, 


that God's kingdom may come? And does not his 
kingdom conſiſt in purity, meekneſs, righteouſneſs, 


holineſs, goodneſs, and truth? What though the 
Stage is not prohibited by name in the word of God? 
Neitheris atheiſm, deiſm, piracy, ſwindling, ſuicide, 
and many other offences both againſt the laws of 


God and man, But then it expreſsly, and upon | 


pain of eternal damnation, forbids all that is in- 
tended by theſe crimes. So here, an attendance 


cular precept of the holy ſcriptures : but it is more: 
it is an offence againſt the whole ſoul, ſpirit, nature, 
genius, and tendency of the goſpel. It faps the 
foundation: it ſubverts the whole deſign of it: it 
eres the ſtandard of the devil under the colours of 
the Redeemer: and thus that grand adverſary of 


God and man artfully prevails upon poor, ſimple, 
well-meaning Chriſtians, under the pretence of an 


innocent and rational Aer e to promote his 
diabolical 


0 . ge the 8 Magazine for 1782, page g29. 
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diabolical deſigns in the ruin of the human race? 
But let the perſon, who pays the ſmalleſt regard to 
the authority of the word of God, read the following 
ſcriptures, and fay if they are not, upon the moſt 
moderate interpretation of them, in direct oppo- 
ſition to every tendency of the Play-Houſe -T 
ſhalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain; for 
the Lord will not hold him guiltleſs that taketh his name in 
uain. — T hou ſhalt not commit adultery. Exodus 20. 
7. 14.—Bleſſed are the poor in ſpirit: for theirs is the 
kingdom of. heaven. Bleſſed are they that mourn : for 
they ſhall be comforted. Bleſſed are the meek : for they 
ſhall inherit the earth. Bleſſed are they which do hunger 
and thirſt after righteouſneſs : for they ſhall be filled. 
Bleſſed are the pure in heart: for they ſhall | ſee God. 
Mat. 5. 3, 4 5. 6, and 8.—Bleſſed are ye that hunger. 
now: for ye ſhall be filled. Bleſſed are ye that weep: 
now: for ye ſhall laugh. Woe unto you that are full: for 
ye ſhall hunger. Woe unto you that laugh now: for ye 
ſhall mourn and weep. Luke 6. 21 and 25. Either 
make the tree good, and his fruit good; or elſe make the. 
tree corrupt, and his fruit corrupt: for the tree is known 
by his fruit. O generation of wipers, how can ye, being 
evil, ſpeak good things? for out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth ſpeaketh. A good man out of the good 
treaſure of the heart bringeth forth good things; and an 
evil man out of the evil treaſure bringeth forth evil things. 
But I ſay unto you, that every idle word that men ſhall. 
ſpeak, they fhall give account thereof in the day of judgment. 
Mat. 12. 33—30.—T hey that are after the fleſh, do 
mand the things of the fleſh; but they that are after the 
Spirit, the things of the Spirit. For to be carnally minded 
is 
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is death 3 but to be ſpiritually minded is life and peace: 
becauſe the carnal mind is enmity againſt God: for it ts 
not ſubje& to the law of God, neither indeed can be. So 
then they that are in the fleſh cannot pleaſe God. But ye 
are not in the fleſh but in the Spirit, if ſo be that the Spirit 
of God dwell in you. Now if any man have not the Spirit 
of Chriſt he is none of his. Rom. 8. 5—9.—Know ye 
not that ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit of 
God dwelleth in you? If any man defile the temple of 
God, him ſhall God deſtroy : for the temple of God is 
holy, which temple ye are. 1 Cor. 3. 16, 17. Fervent 
in Spirit, ſerving the Lord; rejoicing in n hope ; patient in 


tribulation; continuing inflant in prayer. Rom. 12. 


11, 12.—Knowing the time, hat now it is high time to 


awake out of fleep; for now is our ſalvation nearer than 


when we believed. T he night is far ſpent, the duy is at 
hand: let us therefore caft off the works of darkneſs, and 
let us put on the armour of light. Let us wall honeſtly 
as in the day; not in rioting and drunkenneſs, not in 
chambering and wantonneſs, not in firife and envying. 


But put ye on the Lord Feſus Chriſt, and make not provi- 
ſion for the fleſh to fulfil the luſts thereof. Rom. 13. 


11—14.— Let the word of Chriſt dwell in you richly in 


all wiſdom; teaching and admoniſhing one another in 


palms and hymns, and ſpiritual ſongs, ſinging with grace 
in your hearts to the Lord. And whatſoever ye do in 


word or deed, do all in the name of the Lord Feſus, giving 


thanks to God and the Father by him. Col. 3. 16, 17.— 
I beſeech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, 


that ye preſent your bodies a living ſacrifice, holy, accept= 


able unto God, which is your reaſonable ſervice. And be 


not 3 to this world: but be ye transformed by the 


renewing 
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renewing of your mind, that ye may prove what is that 
good, and acceptable, and perfect will of God. Rom. 
12: 1, 2. — Now, can any perſon, of the ſmalleſt 
diſcernment, conceive, that the entertainments of 
the Play-Houſe are conſiſtent with the ſpirit and 
tendency of theſe paſſages of the holy ſcriptures? 
Shall we go to the Theatre to improve our minds 
in all theſe happy-making fruits of righteouſneſs? 
Beſides; do you think, if our Sayiour was-upon 
earth, that he would attend the Play-Hauſe ? Put 
the queſtion home, and anſwer it faithfully accord- 
ing to your own mean ideas of his ſanctity, and ſay, 


whether he would go and ſpend two or three hours 


of an evening, in liſtening to the love ſcenes of a 
Tragedy, the wild rant of a Comedy, or the ridi- 
culous nonſenſe of a farce? No. I would charit- 
ably hope there are none of us who have ſo un- 
worthy an opinion of the Redeemer as even toſuſpe& 
it. And ought. you and I then, my brethren, to do 


what we verily believe Jeſus Chriſt would not have 


done? Did not he come into the world to ſet us an 


example that we flould follow his fteps x O ye frozen- 
+ hearted formaliſts! ye that halt between God and 


the world! no longer deceive your own ſouls! no 
longer trifle with your falvation! Repent ye truly 
of your paſt ſins; believe in the Lord Jeſus Chaiſt; 
and ſerve him with a perfect heart and a willing 


mind; {ſo {hall your paſt fins be done away, and 
| your pardon be ſealed in heaven by your injured 


and offended Father. But if you are determined to 
purſue your old courſes, to tread the way of tranſs 
wn, and to o live } in the ſpirit and faſhion of the 

world, 
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world, . I have only this to ſay, Your blood Mall 
be upon your own heads: the day of repentance is 
near at hand, and you will find it an hard thing to 
lick againſt the goads! 

Yet conſider, I entreat you, conſider well your 
ſituation before you finally reje& the advice and 
admonitions that are here given. I am no enemy 
to the innocent pleaſures of mankind. Any amuſe- 
ments that have a tendency to make men wiſer and 
better, holier and happier, I would certainly wiſh to 
give all due encouragement unto. But, I think, it 
has been proved the entertainments of the Stage 
are not of that kind. And whatever is otherwiſe, 
cannot be juſtified, either upon-the principles of 
ſound reaſon or religion; and conſequently ought 
not to be countenanc2d by any perſon who wiſhes 
well to his fellow-creatures. I grant,. ſetting aſide 
reaſon, religion, and the good of ſociety, the Play- 
Houſe, even in its moſt degenerate ſtate, may be 
juſtified z; and ſo may every entertainment that 
adminiſters fuel to the paſſions, and corrupts the 
human heart. But then every man who thinks 
juſtly, and wiſhes to do the thing that is right, will 
conſider the end of theſe things, before he indulges 
in dangerous or unlawful pleaſures. If indeed 
there are any of you, my brethren, who are deter- 
mined to follow your own ways: if you ſhut your 
eyes againſt evidence, and will not hearken : if you 
have made up your minds upon theſe ſubjects, and 
are reſolved to abide the conſequence : if you have . 
weighed the matter thoroughly, and hefitate not to 


cheriſh the brutal part of your natures, at the ex- 
pence 
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pence of reaſon, religion, the favour of God, the 
joys of heaven, and the applauſe of your own bo- 
ſoms ; it is in vain to remonſtrate any farther with 
you. The language of wiſdom will then have its 
completion, before many more years of your lives 
are expired: Becauſe I have called, and ye refuſed, I 
have ſtretched out my hand, and no man regarded; but -ye 
have ſet at nought all my counſel, and would none of my | 
reproof; I alſo will laugh at your calamity, I will mock 
when your fear cometh ; when your fear cometh as deſola- 
tion, and your deſtruction cometh as a whirlwind ; when 
diftreſs and anguiſh cometh upon you: then ſhall they call 
upon me, but I will not anſwer ; they ſhall ſeek me early, 
but they ſhall not find me ; for that they hated knowledge, 
and did not chuſe the fear of the Lord. 
We ſhould however, do well to reflect ill fur- 
ther, that tranſgreſſion has been the bane of ſociety 
ever ſince the world began. And a conſcintious 
regard to the commandments of God has in all ages 
been the preſervation of his ſervants, Liſten to the 
following inſtances of God's dealings with mankind, 
and fay, if ſin, of every ſpecies, is not the thing 
which his ſoul abhors. And if, from before the 
world was, to this time, he hath always expreſſed 
his utmoſt diſpleaſure againſt ſin and ſinners; what 
are we of this age, that we ſhould expect to be 
treated better than others who haverebelled againſt | 
him? 8 5 | 
1. Before the creation of the world, the angels 
3 : they kept not their firſt eſtate, but left their own 
habitation, and God hath reſerved them in everlaſting chains 
under darkneſs to the judgment of the great day. Jude 6. 
2. After 
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2. After the world was created, Adam and Eve 
ſinned againſt their Creator, in a manner that to us 
may ſeem very trifling. But we all know the 
tranſgreſſion was followed with the moſt Ty 
— 

. Cain imbrued his hands in the blood of his 
055 and he became a fugitive and a vagabond 
upon the face of the earth. 

4. About 1500 years after the creation of the 
world mankind were become very wicked: God 
appeared to Noah and told him his intention of de- 
fo ſtroying the world by a flood of waters within 120 
ey years, if they did not turn and repent. They did 
not turn and repent: and God, according to his 
threatening, ſent a flood of waters and deftroyed 
them all, except Noah and his family. 

Hence we may learn what it is to be fingular in 
the cauſe of God. Noah alone and his family are 
righteous: Noah alone and his family are preſerved. 
Dare then, O dare to be ſingularly good, my bre; 
thren, in the midſt of a crooked and finful gene- 
ration. | 

5. About 420 years after the flood, the ſons of 
Noah are again become very wicked: they forget 
the Lord that hath done ſo great things for them. 
Sodom and Gomorrah, Admah and Zeboim, are 
et forth for an example ſuffering» the vengeance of eternal 
re. Lot and his family are preſerved. Fire and 
brimſtone, ſtorm and tempeſt, come down from 
heaven and deſtroy all the reſt, | 

Here we ſee again, my brethren, what it is to 
erve God, and what it is to forſake him. Whole 
F 2 cities 
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cities are wicked, Lot and his family excepted : they 
are deſtroyed, he is preſerved: preſerved, the one 
by angels; the other deſtroyed by fire and brim- 


ſtone from the Lord out of heaven! When vice 


is in faſhion, ſingularity is a virtue! 


6. About 850 years after the deluge, | the W 05 


tians were become very wicked before the Lord; 


and many and various were the judgments of God 


upon them. 

7. The Babylonians were a large, rich, and flou- 
riſhing people. Luxury, debauchery, exceſs, and 
wickedneſs of every kind grew predominant ; and 
the divine vengeance quickly followed : they have 
long been no more a people. | 

8. Aſſyria, from ſmall beginnings, became 3 
large and flouriſhing empire. — every 
degree ſucceeded ſucceſs in war; and the vengeance 
of God like a mighty ſtream flowed in upon them: 

they are now no more a people. 

9. The Amalekites, the Ammonites and the 
Moabites, becauſe of ſin, are now no more. 

10. The large and flouriſhing cities of Tyre and 
Sidon, becauſe of luxury and exceſs, are ſunk in 
eternal oblivion. | 

11. The Grecians, the WEIS the Ro- 

mans, have all in their turns fallen victims to the 
divine indignation, becauſe of their rebellion againſt 
God. 

12. The thirty nations * 8 by the poſi 
tive command of the Almighty, were all cut off in 
the very bloſſoms of their ſins. Their iniquity | was 
full: they were ripe for deſtruction, 

13. What 


r 
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13. What ſhall we ſay concerning the children 

of Iſrael, God's elect and peculiar people? So often 
as they ſinned, fo often did the Lord puniſh their 
iniquity. Soon after they came out of the land of 
Egypt, while Moſes was yet upon the mount; the 
people made a molten calf and worſhipped it: 
what was the conſequence? Three thouſand of 
them were put to death by the immediate command 
of God. In ſhort, of the 6ooooo which came out 
of the land of Egypt, only two entered the land of 
Canaan : all the reſt died in the wilderneſs becauſe 
of their wickedneſs and becauſe of their ſin. 

After they were ſettled in the land of Canaan, 
we read in the book of Judges, that they oftentimes 
grew wicked and forſook the Lord: and ſo ſure as 
they forſook him, ſo ſure did he puniſh them. The 
ſame it has been in every age fince, and they are. 
now a by-word and reproach among all the nations 
of the earth. Nay, in the time of the prophet Iſaiah, 
even the fine ladies of the land of Iſrael are parti- 
cularly threatened by the Almighty himſelf. How 
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far the deſcription agrees with the character and 


manners of our Britiſh ladies I leave them to de- 
termine : Moreover the Lord ſaith, Becauſe the daugh- 
ters of Zion are haughty, and walk with ftretched forth 
necks, and wanton eyes, walking, and mincing as they go, 
and making a tinkling with their feet : therefore the Lord 
will ſmite with a ſcab the crown of the head of the daugh- 
ters of Zion, and the Lord will diſcover their ſecret parts. 
In that day the Lord will take away the bravery of their 
tinkling ornaments about their feet, and their cauls, and 
their round tires like the moon, the chains, and the brace- 
F 3 | _ 
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lets, and the mufflers, the bonnets, and the ornaments of the ( 
legs, and the head-bands, and the tablets, and the ear-ringg, 8 
the rings, and noſe-jewels, the changeable ſuits of apparel, x 
and the mantles, and the wimples, and the criſping- pins, the * 
glaſſes, and the fine linen, and the hoods, and the vails. i 
Andit ſhall come to paſs, that inflead of a ſweet ſmell, there 1 
| all be a ſtink; and inſtead of a girdle, a rent; and inflead 4 
I of well-ſet hair, baldneſs ; and inſtead of a ftomacher, a k 
girding of ſackcloth ; and burning inflead of beauty. T ky 50 
men ſhall fall by the ſword, and thy mighty in the war. a 
And her gates ſhall lament and mourn ; and ſhe, being de- b, 
ſolate, ſhall ſit upon the ground. If. 3. 16—26. * 
If we advert to individuals, we ſhall always find af 
it has been the ſame. Cain finned againſt God: th 
he was puniſhed. Ham ſinned : he was puniſhed, 4 
Lot's wife ſinned: ſhe was puniſhed. Balaam I 
ſinned: he was puniſhed. Eli finned : he was pu- of 
niſhed. Saul ſinned : he was puniſhed. David 
ſinned: he was puniſhed. Solomon ſinned : he 
was puniſhed. And of about forty kings who reign- a 
ed over Iſrael and Judah, only ſome ſeven or eight te 
were good men. All the reſt were wicked, and all a 
the reſt were puniſhed and abhorred of Gd. W. 
What ſhall we fay to this cloud of witneſſes? Is cc 
it not clear, that fin is the prime cauſe of all the ar 
calamities which have been in our world? And have he 
not fin and finners, in all ages, and in all nations, tic 
ever met with the divine vengeance; and ſhall go 
ſinners of this age alone eſcape ? Hath God puniſh- te 
ed angels, nations, kings, people, high and low one dr 
with another; and ſhall a drunken Chriſtian—a qu 
fwearing Chriſtian—a lewd Chriſtian--a wanton dh 


Chriſtian 


1 
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Chriſtian — an unholy Chriſtian— a prayerleſs, 
giddy, fooliſh, lukewarm, pleaſure-loving, diſſipat- 
ed Chriſtian : ſhall theſe, and ſuch as theſe eſcape 
with impunity? It cannot be. Our privileges are 
the greater; and if we make not a ſuitable improve- 
ment of them, our condemnation will be the greater 
alſo. Woe unto thee, Chorazin! woe unto thee, Beth- 
ſaida ! for if the mighty works which were done in you had 
been done in T yre and Sidon, they would have repented long 
ago in ſackcloth and aſhes. But T ſay unto you, It ſhall 
be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the day of judg- 


nent than for you. And thou, Capernaum, which art ex- 


alted unto heaven, ſhalt be brought down to hell : for if 
the mighty works which have been done in thee had been 
done in Sodom, it would have remained until this day. But 
I ſay unto you, T hat it ſhall be more tolerable for the land 
of Sodom in the day of judgment than for thee. 
Mat. 11. 20—24. 
And now, to bring theſe reaſonings to a cloſe, 
and to ſum up the whole in one view : If the en- 
tertainments of the Stage are of Pagan original, 
and invented in honour of impure demons : If the 
wiſeſt and beſt men even among the Heathens 
conſidered the Play-Houſe as a public nuiſance ; 
and the diverſions of it as fatal to religion: If the 
holy Fathers in the firſt and beſt days of the Chriſ- 
tian church always ſpake of it as inimical to the 
goſpel: If general councils, both popiſn and pro- 
teſtant, wherein have been aſſembled ſeveral hun- 
dreds of biſhops and clergy at one time, have fre- 
quently confirmed the opinion of the Fathers : If 


he wiſeſt ſtates and kingdoms have found it politi- 
cal, 
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cal, after trial made, to prohibit Stage Entertain- 
ments: If the doctrine and diſcipline of our own 
church give not the ſmalleſt encouragement to di- 
verſions of this kind: If ſeveral of the moſt pious 
and learned men, of various denominations, among 
the moderns, have openly appeared againſt the 
Stage, and unanſwerably expoſed its unchriſtian 
tendency: If every candid perſon, who makes a 
practice of attending the Theatre, muſt and will ac- 
knowledge, that the amuſements of it diſorder the 
affections, and diſqualify the mind for devout retire- 
ment : If young people of both ſexes, who frequent 


the Stage, always grow diſſolute in proportion to 


their attendance : If ſeveral men of name and cha- 
racter have aſcribed their ruin to the Theatre in 
their moſt ſerious moments: If whenever any of 
the devotees of the Play-Houſe have been brought 
to a ſober concern for the ſalvation of their ſouls, 
they have always lamented their paſt folly, and re- 
bgiouſly abſtained from its amuſements : If its en- 
tertainments are inconſiſtent with chriſtian piety, 
and never were, nor ever could be attended by 
Jeſus Chriſt, or his apoſtles, or any of his holy fol- 
lowers : If the trade of this town is ſuch, at preſent, 
as to leave abundance of the poor deſtitute of 
bread, and to render the encouragement of the 
Play-Houſe highly impolitical : If the temporary 
building, that has been erected for the purpoſe of 
aſſembling in, is, and muſt be, from the very na- 
ture of it, attended with ſome danger: And if God 
always hath, and always will take vengeance on 
thoſe who oppoſe his goſpel, and the laws of virtue 
and 
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and religion: If all theſe conſiderations together 
will not deter every ſober, diſcreet, well-meaning 
perſon from giving his time, his money, and his 
preſence to countenance the Stage, it muſt be ſaid he 
has either a very weak head, a very hard heart, or 
a mind proof againſt conviction, and utterly regard- 
leſs of the favour of the Almighty. 

As for thoſe who ſay unto God and religion, 
Depart from us; for we deſire not the knowledge of thy 
ways: Who is the Almighty that we ſhould ſerve him? and 
what profit ſhould we have, if we pray unto' him? Or 
that inſolently exclaim with a brother of theirs of 
old, Who ts the Lord that we ſhould obey him? We know 
not the Lord, neither will we regard his voice: as for 
theſe, I ſay, we muſt leave them. Reaſon, argu- 
ment, perſuaſion, religion, are not for them. 
They muſt be dealt with in a different manner. 
The Lord will, ere long, make bare his holy arm, and 
then ſhall we diſcern between the righteous and the wicked, 
between him that ſerveth God and him that ſerveth him not. 
-The following example will illuſtrate the ſitu- 
ation of ſuch unhappy characters. It is contained 
in a letter written by a clergyman to the late 
Richard Naſh, Eſq. at Bath. 


6% 8 IR, 
{© I Was not long ſince called to viſit a poor gen- 

„ tleman, ere while of the moſt robuſt body, and 
of the gayeſt temper, I ever knew, But when 
{+ I viſited him; Oh! how was the glory departed 
from him! I found him no more that ſprightly 
and vivacious fon of joy, which he uſed to be; 
but 
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under the chaſtizing hand of God. His limbs 
feeble, and trembling: his countenance forlorn 
and ghaſtly: and the little breath he had leſt, 
ſobbed out in ſorrowful fighs! his body haſten- 
ing apace to the duſt, to lodge in the ſilent 
grave, the land of darkneſs and deſolation. His 
ſoul juſt going to God who gave it; preparing 
itſelf to wing away unto its long home ; to enter 
upon an unchangeable and eternal ſtate. When 
I was come up into his chamber, arid had ſeated 


myſelf on his bed, he firſt caſt a moſt wiſhful - 


look upon me, and then began as well as he was 
able to ſpeak : —Oh! that I had been wiſe, that 
I had known this, that I had conſidered my lat- 
ter end. Ah! Mr. , death is knocking at 
my doors: in a few hours more I ſhall draw my 
laſt gaſp; and then judgment, the tremendous 


judgment! How ſhall I appear, unprepared as 
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I am, before the all-knowing and omnipotent 
God? How ſhall I endure the day of his com- 
ing! — When I mentioned among, many other 
things, that ſtrict holineſs, which he had former- 
ly ſo ſlightly eſteemed, he replied with an haſty 
eagerneſs : Oh! that holineſs is the only thing I 
now long for. I have not words to tell you how 
highly I value it. I would gladly part with all 
my eſtate, large as it is, or a world to obtain it. 


Now my benighted eyes areenlightened, I clearly 


diſcern the things that are excellent. What 1s 
there in the place whither I am going but God? 


Or what is there to be defired on earth but reli- 


« gion? 
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gion? — But if this God ſhould reſtore you to 
« health ; ſaid I, think you, that you ſhould alter 
your former courſe ?—l call heaven and earth to 
„ witneſs, ſaid he, I would labour for holineſs, as 
„ T ſhall ſoon labour for life. As for riches, and 
« pleaſures, and the applauſes of men, I account 
them as droſs and dung, no more to my happi- 
e neſs, than the feathers that lie on the floor. Oh! 
jf the righteous Judge would try me once more: 
if he would but reprieve, and ſpare me a little 
longer; in what a ſpirit would I ſpend the re- 
mainder of my days? I would know no other 
e buſineſs, aim at no other end, than perfecting 
** myſelf in holineſs. Whatever contributed to 
that; every means of grace; every opportunity 
Hof ſpiritual improvement, ſhould be dearer to 
me, than thouſands of gold and filver. But alas? 
'* why do I amuſe myſelf with fond imaginations ? 
The beſt reſolutions are now infignificant, be- 
** cauſe they are too late. The day in which I 
* {thould have worked is over and gone, and ] ſee a 
** fad, horrible night approaching, bringing with it 
the blackneſs of darkneſs for ever. Heretofore, 
* woe is me! when God called, I refuſed; when 
he invited, I was one of them that made excuſe. 
Now therefore I receive the reward of my deeds; 
* fearfulneſs and trembling are come upon me: 
] ſmart and am in ſore anguiſh already; and yet 
this is but the beginning of ſorrows! It doth 
not yet appear what I ſhall be; but ſure I ſhall 
be ruined, undone, and deſtroyed with an ever- 
* laſting deſtrution! 

„This 
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« This fad ſcene I ſaw with mine eyes; theſe 
words, and many more, equally affecting, I heard 
% with mine ears, and ſoon after attended the un- 
happy gentleman to his tomb.” — Here we may 

* learn what a fearful thing it is to fall into the hands 


of the living God! 
For my own part, brethren, notwithſtanding all 


that I have here ſaid, I have not the ſmalleſt diflike 
to the perſons of the Players. On the contrary, I 
would do any thing in my power to ſerve the mean- 
eſt of them. I am ſorry, that ſuch ſenſible and 
agreeable people, as ſome of them appear to be, 
ſhould devote themſelves to that pernicious and 
diſhonourable way of life. I don't know what they 
can fay for themſelves at the great day of final ac- 
count. I wiſh they may not be treated as the cor- 
rupters and debauchers of mankind. Would to God 
they would conſider it before it is too late? Me- 
thinks tis a pity, yea, I am grieved to think, their 
fine children ſhould be brought up in the ſame way, 
O that they were wiſe! O that they would conſider 
theſe things before the day of grace is fled! 

1 é would fain hope that the religious part of 
the congregation have no need of being cautioned 
and warned againſt the infatuating pleaſures of the 
Play-Houſe. You have not ſo learned Chriſt, You 
know and feel the danger of ſinful compliances, and 
how deſtructive they are to the peace and compo- 
ſure of your own minds. Abſtain therefore from ever) 
appearance of evil; and be ye followers of God as dear 
children. Let no corrupt communication proceed out of 


yo mouth, but that which is good to the uſe of edifyings 
| — that 
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that it may miniſter grace unto the hearers. And grieve 
not the Holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are ſealed unto 
the day of redemption. - But fornication, and all unclean- 
neſs, or covetouſneſs, let it not be once named among you 
as becometh ſaints : neither filthineſs; nor fooliſh talking, 
nor jeſting, which are not convenient; but rather giving 
of thanks. For this ye know, that no whoremonger, nor 
unclean perſon, nor covetous man, who is an idolater, hath 
any inheritance in the kingdom of Chriſt and of God. Let 
no man deceive you with vain words: for becauſe of theſe 
things cometh the wrath of God upon the children of diſ- 
obedience. Be not ye therefore partakers with them. T he 
time paſt of our life may ſuffice us to have lived according 
to the courſe of this world, according to the prince of the 
tower of the air; the ſpirit that now worketh in the chil- 
dren of diſobedience. It is true they will think it ſtrange, 
that ye run not with them to the ſame exceſs of riot, and 
will ſpeak evil of you. But, Beloved, think it not ſtrange 
concerning the fiery trial, which is to try you, as though 
ſome uncommon thing happened unto you. But rejoice, 
inaſmuch as ye are partakers of Chriſt's ſufferings ; that 
when his glory ſhall be revealed, ye may be glad alſo with 
exceeding joy. If ye be reproached for the name of 
Chriſt, and becauſe you cannot join with many of 
your neighbours in their diſſipated courſes, happy 
are ye: for the ſpirit of glory and of God reſteth upon 
you. On their part he is evil ſpoken of, but on your 
part he is glorified. Wherefore let them that ſuffer ac- 
cording to the will of God, commit the keeping of their 
fouls to him in well-doing as unto a faithful Creator. 
Qne word for myſelf, and I deſcend. In ſpeak- 


ing againſt the preſent depraved ſtate of the Play- 
Houſe, 
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Houſe, I havedone what I really thought my duty, 


after much ſerious conſideration concerning it. It 


is ſurely incumbent upon every clergyman to op- 
poſe, with all his power, whatever he conceives is 
repugnant to the religion of Jeſus. And I defy 
any man to ſay and to prove, that the Play-Houſe, 
as it is generally conducted, is conſiſtent with the 
purity and holineſs of the goſpel. Nay, I will go 
further, and be bold to aſſert, that there is not a 
cool, ſenſible, thinking perſon in the whole con- 
gregation, no not even among the Players them- 
ſelves, that looks upon the preſent mode of con- 
ducing the Stage as agreeable to the true nature 
and genius of Chriſtianity, * 

I am well aware of the reſentment, that will be 
excited againſt me, for ſpeaking ſo plainly againſt 


” a faſhionable amuſement. © But this is a confidera- 


tion of little conſequence, when we are called upon 
to do our duty, and to ſpeak in the name of the 
great God. If the Tragedies, Comedies, and 
Farces, that are repreſented, be agreeable to true 
religion, and to the holy goſpel, and confiſtent with 
the real intereſts of a trading town, moſt of whoſe 
inhabitants are by no means in affluent circum- 
ſtances; nay, a vaſt majority of whom can with great 
difficulty pay their way, let them be defended with 
reaſon, and ſcripture, and argument : if they are 
not agreeable to true religion and the holy goſpel, 
neither conſiſtent with the real intereſts of a trad- 
ing town, ſo circumſtanced as ours is, then every 
miniſter of that goſpel, every friend to true reli- 
gion, and every well-wiſher to the town and neigh- 

bourhood, 


14 
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,urhood, ought as much as in him lies, to diſcou- 
ge them, notwithſtanding | the contumely ay: re- 
ea- 


It Ae of the multitude. Even a ſenſibl 
p- en could ſay: . 
is. % Juſtum, ac 3 propoſiti virum, 
fy Non tivium ardor prava jubentium, 
| | % Non vultus inſtantis tyranni, 2 
Gy „Mente quatit ſolids, neque Auſter 
he « Dux inquieti turbidus Adriz, 4." 
g0 & Nec fulminantis magna manus Jovis: a 
2 4% Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
= « Impavidum ferient ruinæ.“ 
1 The man in conſcious virtue bold, 
Who dares his ſteady purpoſe hold, 
n- „% Unſhaken hears the crowd's tumultuous cries, 
re « And the impetuous tyrant's angry brow defies, 
| Let the loud winds, that rule the ſeas, 

be «© Tempeſtuous their wild horrors raiſe; 

1 Let Jove's dread arm with thunders rend the ſpheres, 
iſt P 
«6 Beneath the cruſh of worlds undaunted he appears.” 
a 
1 If an unenlightened Heathen could uſe ſuch 
be Inguage, ſhall we, who profeſs to believe and 
d each the pure and holy religion of Jeſus Chriſt, 
is WH efraid of ſpeaking the truth, for fear of offending 
th e oppoſers of that religion? No, my brethren : 
le e know him who hath ſaid, Fear not them which 
1s WW the body, but are not able to kill the ſoul : but rather 
at Wu tim, which is able to deſtroy both ſoul and body in 
th ell, | | 
re « Aw'd by a mortal's frown, ſhall I 
4; Conceal the word of God moſt high? : 
1. % How then before thee ſhall I dare 

«© To ſtand, or how thine anger bear? 
v4 «© Shall I, to ſooth th' unholy throng, 
i- 6 Soften thy truth, and ſmooth my tongue ? 
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? oy To gain earth's gilded toys, or tor 5 1 4 5 
; 4% The croſs endur'd, my Lord, by thee? ©» 
What then is he whoſe ſcorn I dread? 


Whoſe wrath ox hate makes me afraid ꝰT 
«© Aman! an heir of death! a ſlaye . | 
« To ſin! 4 2 bubble on the wave! N 
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4 THE END. 
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